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ABSTRACT 

The rights discussed in this guide pertain to those 
guaranteed by federal legislation affecting women seeking jobs, 
working on the job, and retiring from employment. The section 
ercitled "Getting the Job" contains explanations of services provided 
by: (1) the U.S. Employment Service; (2) the federal-state 
partnership established by the National Apprenticeship Act; (3) the 
employment and training prograun sponsored by the Job Training 
Partnership Act ( JTPA) ; and (4) vor itional education programs that 
are federally sponsored by the Perkins Vocational Education Act. That 
section also describes job seekers' federal protection from 
discrimination. The section called "On the Job" describes a variety 
of laws that prohibit discrimination (including sexual harassment and 
pregnancy discrimination) and that govern (1) wages; (2) hours; (3) 
promotions and training; (4) maternity leave; (5) child care and 
dependent care tax credit; and (6) occupational safety and health. 
The "After Retirement" section describes the benefits women are 
entitled to from Social Security, private pension plans, and personal 
retirement plans such as Keoghs and Individual Retirement Accounts. 
In all three sections, advice is providsd on what to do to obtain 
benefits or rectify discrimination. The appendices contain addresses 
of federal compliance agencies and those that administer laws on 
retirement or disability benefits, addresses of relevant state 
agencies, and sample discrimination complaint forms. (CML) 
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Foreword 



Federal laws that protect employment 
rights apply to both women and men. This 
leaflet is directed specifically to women be- 
cause women's legal rights related to jobs 
and jobseeking have changed considerably 
in the past two decades, and many women 
are still unaware of proter ions and services 
provided under Federal law. 

This working woman's guide presents 
general information about Federal legisla- 
tion that affects women's rights when they 
are seeking a job, while on the job, and 
when they retire. Many States offer similar, 
and sometimes broader, protections or 
wic:'- coverage than the Federal law, and 
some artas of employment are governed ex- 
clusively !)y State law. Information about 
State employment laws is available from 
State departments of labor or departments 
of human resources. 

Women now constitute 44 percent of the 
Nation's labor force, and nearly 56 percent 
of all women 16 years of age and older are 
working or seeking work. The majority of 
women work because of economic need. 
Yet they continue to constitute large pro- 
portions of workers in traditionally female 
occupations. And the wages of an occupa- 
tion decrease as the percentages of women 
in it increase. 

Many women are not aware of such legal 
job rights as equal access to all jobs for 
which they qualify and equal treatment on 
the job. We hope that by providing infor- 
mation about their legal job rights we will 
help women gain full equal employment 
opportunity. 

Shirley M. Dennis 
Director, Women's Bureau 
O 
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How Women 
Can Assert Their 
Job Rights 



The first step in asserting your legal rights is to know what those 
rights are. It is important to know which practices are prohibited by 
law, and to distinguish these from actions which may seem unjust, 
but which are not unlawful. 

You should also keep in mind that an employer can take action 
against an employee for good cause. Laws that protect against dis- 
crimination based on race, color, sex, national origin, religion, age, 
or handicap do not prevent an employer from discharging you if you 
are not doing your job; nor do they require employers to hire you if 
you are not qualified for the job. 

You can resolve many problems associated with getting a job or 
coping with a particular job situation through discussion with per- 
sonnel officers or supervisors. Informal problem solving is frequently 
the quickest method for settling a dispute; often the problem arises 
because of misunderstanding, lack of communication, or ignorance 
of the employee's rights. In many work establishments, informal con- 
ciliation is part of grievance procedures under collective bargaining 
agreements, personnel policies, or formal equal employment oppor- 
tunity programs. 

However, if you believe that you are being paid less than a legal 
wage, or are the victim of discrimination prohibited by law, you are 
entitled to file a complaint with the agency that has responsibility for 
enforcing the law. Procedures for making complaints vary; a tele- 
phone reqviest is enough to set in motion an investigation ir.to sub- 
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standard wages or unequal pay, whereas a written complaint is 
necessary under some ^tidiscrimination laws. 

If you feel that you are being treated unfairly, take care to docu- 
ment incidents to support a complaint. Written notes on what hap- 
pened and when, and who was there, are very useful in refreshing the 
memory and showing a pattern of unfair treatment. 

There are time limits on filing complaints, so it is important to act 
promptly. Information about time limits and procedures under the 
various laws is provided with each section of the guide. If you are 
unsure about how the law might apply to a specific situation, call the 
agency that handles those complaints to talk with compliance offi- 
cers who are trained to provide information about filing complaints. 
Sample forms are included in Appendix C. 

Addresses or telephone numbers of compliance agencies as well as 
agencies which administer laws on retirement or disability, for exam- 
ple, are listed in Appendix A. 

In addition, most agencies with enforcement or administrative re- 
sponsibilities for Federal laws print pamphlets with information for 
consumers. Free copies of these materials are generally available from 
the agency upon request. Additional sources of assistance and infor- 
mation exist in the form of community based organizations that have 
information and referral, counseling, or legal assistance services. The 
local bar association, a State or local commission on women, or an 
information and referral center may be able to provide information 
"^-""i these resources. 



A number of Federal laws provide for services to assist jobseekers 
and protect workers from policies and practices which discriminate 
on 'le basis of sex, race, color, religion, or national origin. Similar 
laws at the State level increase the scope of coverage, complement it, 
or operate in partnership with Federal legislation. 

Employment Services 

The United States Employment Service operates in partnership 
with State employment services to provide free counseling, testing, 
and job placement in major cities across the country. Established 
under the Wagner-Peyser A;t, the State-operated employment serv- 
ice—called Job Service in most States— forms a national network of 
public employment offices that follow Federal guidelines. Many of 
these offices have job banks which maintain computerized listings of 
job vacancies in the particular geographic area, so jobseekers can 
match their skills to available jobs. Through screening and referral 
services, the Jcb Service also channels applicants into various train- 
ing programs. 

Job Service or Employment Service offices are listed in the tele- 
phone directory under State government listings. In most States they 
are part of the department of labor or human resources, or a separate 
employment security agency. 

_ Training and Education 

Apprenticeship. The national apprenticeship system is a Federal-State 
partnership established by the National Apprenticeship Act to en- 
courage high standards for apprenticeship training and to promote 



the apprenticeship concept among business and industry. Apprentice- 
ship is a system for teaching skilled trades and crafts through a 
combination of on-the-job training and classroom instruction. Na- 
tional standards approved by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
IVainifig or State apprenticeship agencies govern the scope of work, 
co««rses ot instruction, length of training, and amount of pay. A great 
advantage to apprenticeship training is that apprentices are paid 
while ^hey learn. IVpically an entering apprentice earns about half of 
the vvage rate of a highly skilled fully qualified worker (journey- 
worker), and receives an increase about every 6 months. Upon com- 
Jetion of the program, the apprentice receives a certificate or card 
which shows that she or he has become a journeyworlt^r in a specific 
occupation. 

Department of Labor regulations published in May 1978 require 
sponsors of apprenticeship programs with more than five cpprentices 
^o take affirmative action to recruit women, as well as minorities, 
when these groups do not have a reasonable share of training oppor- 
tunities. 

Some apprenticeship programs bar entrance to persons over a cer- 
tain age. At least two States— California and New Yoik— prohibit 
age limits for participation in apprenticeship programs. 

A number of SUaikS provide information about apprenticeship pro- 
grams through Apprenticeship Information Centers (AIC's), which 
are generally operated by the State employment service. The Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Thuning, of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Goite apprenticeship agencies, unions, and employers who operate 
apprenticeship programs can provide more information about ap- 
prenticeship opportunities. 

Employment and Ihrining Programs. The Job IVaining Partnership 
Act (JTPA) is the major Federal employment and training program in 
the United States. Enacted in October 1982, it became fully effective 
October 1, 1983, replacing the Comprehensive Employment and 
IVaining Act (CETA). States have primary responsibility for program 
direction, monitoring, and adminisitiation. Local governments and 
private industry council^ have equal authority in planning and imple- 
menting job training program.<^. These prog/ams are designed to assist 
economically disadvantaged persons (those living at or below the 
poverty level) and those with serious barriers to employment (i.e., 
teenage parents and displaced homemakers) to be pr^ 'uctive !nem- 
bers of the labor force. Program activities include job search assist- 
ance, skills training, and on-the-job training. 

The State department of labor or huru?n resources, the Job Serv- 
ice, or the local private industry coiir^«! ^an provide information on 



employment and training opportunities under JTPA. 
Vocational Education. Vocational education programs represent an- 
other important source of training for a variety of occupations. The 
legislation that currently ?uthorizes these programs is the Carl D. 
Ptrkins Vocational FHucation Act of 1984. The Perkins Act empha- 
sizes vc^ational education assistance to women through the creation 
of two new programs: one to train single parents and homemakers; 
the other for programs that eliminate sex bias or stereotyping, espe- 
cially for young women ages 14 to 25. It also establiahes an industry- 
education partnership for training in high technology occupations. 

Each State has to designate a sex equity coordinator, who is re- 
sponsible for administering the two new programs for women, as well 
as ensuring that State vocational education programs do not discrim- 
inate against women and girls. These coordinators, located in the 
State department of edui?Mon, have information about programs 
available in their States. 

Federal Prr sections for Jobseetors 

Several Federal laws protect workers from discrimination in the 
jobseeking process by prohibiting discrimination in recruitment, test- 
ing, referrals, and hiring. 

Discrimination Based on Sex, Race, Color, Religion, and National 
Origin. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is the principal law 
that protects workers from discrimination in employment. The act 
makes it unlawful to discriminate on the basis of sex, race, color, 
religion, or national origin in hiring or firing; wages; fringe benefits; 
classifying; referring, assigning, or promoting employees; extending 
or assigning facilities; training; retraining; apprenticeships; or any 
other terms, conditions, or privileges of employment. For example, it 
is unlawful for an employer to refuse to let certain persons file appli- 
cation forms, but to accent othern; for a union or an employment 
agency to refuse to refei applicants job openings; for a union to 
refuse membership or for an apprenticeship or other training pro- 
gram to refuse admission to an applicant, when the reason for the 
action is the individual's sex, race, color, religion, or national origin. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) has 
primary responsibility for enforcement of Title VII. Under EEOC 
guidelines on sex discrimination, it is a violation of Title VII to refuse 
to hire an individual based on stereotyped characteristics of the sexes 
or preferences of coworkers, the employer, clients, or customers; to 
label jobs as "men's jobs'* and "women's jobs," or to indicate a 
-^^^-^xtTiCt or limitation based on sex in a help- wanted advertisement, 
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unless sex is a bona fide occupational qualification (BFOQ) for the 
job. Sex is rarely a BFOQ. The guidelines also say that State protec- 
tive labor laws that prohibit or limit the employment of women at 
certain times or in certain occupations, such as mining or bartending, 
are in conflict with and are superseded by Title VII, and therefore 
cannot be used as a reason for refusing to employ women. 

As amended in 1972, Title VII covers most employers of 15 or more 
employees, public and private employment agencies, labor unions 
with 15 or more members, and joint labor-management committees 
for apprenticeship and training. Indian tribes are exempt as employ- 
ers. Religious institutions are exempt wit> respect to employing per- 
sons of a particular religion, but are covered with respect to 
discrimination based on sex, race, color, or national origin. 

What To Do — The EEOC Complaint Process 

If you think you have been treated unfairly in an employment 
situation and the reason for the action was your sex, race, color, 
religion^ or national origin, you may file a complaint or charge with 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. The complaint 
form asks for your name and address; the mmc and address and 
other information about the employer, union, or employment 
agency; and a brief description of the discriminatory practice or 
action. You must file the complaint within 180 days of the action you 
are complaining about. If there is a State or city fair employment 
practices (PEP) law offering comparable protection (most States have 
such FEP laws), the EEOC will send a copy of the complaint to the 
agency that enforces th^ State or local law. If the State agency does 
not complete action on the complaint within 60 days, EEOC may 
proceed to process the charge. If you send the complaint to the State 
agency first, the deadline for filing with EEOC is 300 days from the 
date of the unlawful act, or within 30 days of a notice that the State 
agency has finished its proceedings, whichever happens first. Some 
actions may be continuing violafions of Title VII, and are not then 
subject to the usual time limits. 

EEO< iforcement process begins with an interview with an 
equal opportunity specialist who talks with you about what hap- 
pened. The EEO specialist then fills out the charge form, provides 
counseling on legal rights, and explains the EEOC enforcement proc- 
ess. After the charge is filed, EEOC notifies the employer, who is 
often asked to come to the Commission office to discuss the charge 
with you and EEOC staff. If a satisfactory settlement cannot be 
reached, EEOC will investigate the charge further and make a deci- 



sion on whether there is reasonable rause to believe that discrimina- 
tion occurred. If the Commission finds no reasonable cause, it will 
give you a "right-to-sue" letter which permits you to initiate a private 
suit, if you want to do so. If reasonable cause is fo and, and EEOC is 
not able to reach settlement through conciliation efforts. Commis- 
sion attorneys review the case again and decide whether the Commis- 
sion should sue the employer. If they decide against going to court, 
they issue a right-to-sue letter so you can sue privately. You do not 
have to wait for this entire process to be completed before you begin a 
private «':it. You may begin your own suit any time after EEOC has 
had jurisdiction to act on the case for 180 days. However, you must 
have a right-to-sue letter before any action may be started in court. 
After getting the right-to-sue letter, you have 90 days to file in court. 
You should try to secure an attorney before requesting a letter. EEOC 
will try to help you find a lawyer if you are unaDle to find one on your 
own. If a court finds that discrimination occurred, it can order rein- 
statement or hiring, with or without back pay or anything else it feels 
is appropriate. 

Because time is crucial in the Title VI f cases, if you think you have 
been discriminated against, it is important to contact the EEOC soon 
after the discriminatory action occurs, to find out if there may be 
grounds for filing a complaint. You can reach the EEOC at 800 USA- 
EEOC. 

It is also against the law to discriminate against anyone for starting 
proceedings under Title VII, opposing an illegal practice, or partici- 
pating in an investigation. A person who is discriminated against in 
this way may file a complaint or charge. 




Ida Phillips was refused a job as an a-isembly trainee because 
she had preschool age children. Emphyment of male trainees 
was not so restricted. The Supreme Cou ' t held that the policy of 
excluding women with preschool a/^ ./ il .^ t? was discrimina- 
tory, because the employer had not .^ti-r^ its sepatate hiring 
practices for women and men with . . h*, Jren. Phillips v. 
Martin Marietta Corp., 400 US. 592 < : • . . 
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Executive Order 11246, as amended, prohibits employment dis- 
crimination based on sex as well as on race, color, religion, or na* 
tional origin by Federal service and supply contractors and 
subcontractors and by contractors which h^id a Federal or federally 
assisted construction contract of $10,000 or more. Coverage cur- 
rently includes all facilities of the contractor, regardless of whether 
they are being used in the performance of the Feder'^l contract. In the 
case of State or local governments holding contracts, except for edu- 
cational institutions and medical facilities, coverage is limited to the 
agency participating in the contract. 

To ensure nondiscrimination in employment, contractors must take 
affirmative action in such areas as recruitment or recruitment adver- 
tising; hiring, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; layoff or termina- 
tion; rates of pay or other compensation; and selection for training, 
including apprenticeship. 

The Executive order is enforced by the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs (OFCCP), U.S. Department of Labor. 
OFCCP sets policy and develops regulations for implementing the 
Executive order, and checks to see that Federal contractors comply 
with ..he regulations. Compliance reviews are the primary mechanism 
for carrying out the Federal Government's policy to further equal 
employment opportunity. 

OFCCP sex discrimination guidelines provide, among other 
things, that contractors may not advertise for employees under fe- 
male SL.^ male classifications, base seniority lists on sex, deny a 
person a job because of State "protective" labor laws, or make dis- 
tinctions between married or unmarried persons of one sex only. 
OFCCP established goals and timetables for the employment of 
women under construction contracts in 1978. 



What To Do 

As an individual you may not privately sue a company for viola- 
tion of Executive Order 11246. However, you may file a complaint of 
{Jf-'-rimination by a Federal contractor or subcontractor by phone. 



letter, or personal visit to OFCCP in Washington, D.C., or to one of 
OFCCP's regional or area offices (see Appendix A for addresses). 
Complaints may also be filed by individuals or organizations on 
behalf of persons affected by discriminatory conduct. If your com- 
plaint involves discrimination against only one person, OFCCP may 
refer it to the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. OFCCP 
generally is concerned about practices that affect larger segmems of 
the employer's work force. You should file the complaint within 180 
days of the action you are complaining about since the filing time 
may be extended only for a good reason. 

1 he complaint letter should include a description of the discrimi- 
natory action, names and addrf sses of f he contractor and of all those 
who were discriminated against, and any other information that 
would aid in an investigation, /^iter receiving the complaint OFCCP 
either conducts an investigation or refers the complaint to EEOC. If 
the investigation indicates there are violations of the Executive order, 
OFCCP attempts to reach a conciliation agreement with the contrac- 
tor. A conciliation agreement might include back pay, seniority 
credit, promotions, or other forms of relief for the employees who 
have suffered from discrimination. If the conciliation effort is unsuc- 
cessful, there is an established administrative process which includes 
a formal hearing. Contractors who do not comply may lose their 
Government contracts, have payments withheld, or be debarred from 
Feueral contract work. In some cases the Department of Justice may 
file suit in Federal court on behalf of the Deoartment of Labor for 
violations of the equal opportunity contract provisions. 

Discrimination Based on Age. The Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967 (ADEA) as amended, generally prohibits employers 
from using age as a basis for employment decisions for any person 
over 40. The law applies to all public employers, private employers of 
20 or more employees, employment agencies serving covered employ- 
ers, and labor unions of more than 25 members. 

Employers may not fail or refuse to hire, discharge, or otherwise 
discriminate against any individual with respect to compensation or 
terms or conditions of employment because of age. Employment 
agencies may not fail or refuse to refer an individual because of age, 
and labor unions may not exclude or expel a person because of age, 
or otherwise discriminate against any individual because of age. The 
ADEA prohibits help-wanted advertisements which indicate prefer- 
ence, limitation, specification or discrimination based on age. For 
example, terms such as "girl," and "35-551' may not be used because 
they indicate the exclusion of qualified applicants based on age. The 
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law does not prohibit discharge or discipline of an employee for good 
cause. 

The ADEA does not cover situations in which age is a bona fide 
occupational qualification, such as modeling "junior miss" fashions; 
differences which are based on reasonable factors other than age, 
such as the use of a physical examination when heavy physical de- 
mands are to be made upon the worker in the performance of the job; 
and differences based on bona fide seniority systems or employee 
benefit plans, such as retirement, pension, or insurance plans. How- 
ever, the act prohibits using employee benefit plans as a basis for 
refusing to hire older applicants or retiring older employees. The law 
does not permit the involuntary retirement of workers, except for 
certain senior executive and high-level policymaking employees and 
until January 1, 1994, police officers, firefighters, prison guards and 
tenured academic faculty who may be forced to retire at specified 
ages. 

Employees working under a collective bargaining agreement may 
continue to be retired at age 70 until the termination of their union 
contract or January 1, 1990, whichever occurs first. 

Employers must continue to provide pension credits for workers 
who work beyond the normal retirement age. Persons hired near the 
normal retirement age under a pension plan may not be excluded 
from participation in the plan after January 1, 1988. However, em- 
ployers may require that employees participate in the plan at least 5 
years to be eligible for certain pension benefits. 



What To Do 

If you think you have been discriminated against because of your 
age, you may file a complaint with EEOC, which enforces the 
ADEA. After receiving notice of a possible ADEA violation, an 
equal opportunity specialist will interview you to find out what hap- 
pened and 10 counsel you about your rights under the law. If you 
want complete confidentiality you may file a complaint, which will 
ht handled by EEOC, and your name will not be given to the em- 
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ploycr. Ho>^ever, if you want to preserve the right to file a private suit, 
you must file a charge, and the employer must be informed about 
who is making the charge. 

Charges must be filed within 180 days of the alleged discriminatory 
action. After the initial interview, the equal opportunity specialist 
tries to conciliate the charge. If an agreement is not reached, EEOC 
may investigate further. EEOC may initiate court action if a violation 
of the law is found and final concihation fails. Discriminating against 
an individual for starting proceedings under the law, opposing an 
illegal practice, testifying, or participating in an investigation is un- 
lawful. 

Fbr additional information about the ADEA, contact EEOC at 
800 USA-EEOC. It has free pamphlets which provide detailed infor- 
mation about the age discrimination law and EEO specialists who 
answer specific questions. 




Betty Hall, 47 years old, was denied a job as a teller at the 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association of Broward County, 
Florida. A Labor Department investigation revealed that the 
personnel officer who interviewed her marked "too old for 
teller" on his notes. Other evidence of age discrimination in- 
cluded an ad for a "young man," a job order with an employ- 
ment agency for teller trainees between the ages of 21 and 24, 
and the fact that none of the 35 persons hired for teller jobs in 
the year following passage of the Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Act were over 40. The court upheld ar injunction 
prohibiting the bank from further violations of the ADEA and 
ordered backpay for Betty Hall. Hodgson v. First Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Ass'n., 455 F. 2nd 818 (5th Cin 1972). 

Discrimination Based on Hsindicap. Handicapped workers are pro- 
tected from discrimination by Federal law if they are employed by 
companies that hold Federal contracts or subcontracts, are partici- 
pants in programs or activities that receive Federal funds, or if they 
are employed by the Federal Government. 
O 



Under section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, 
Federal contractors and subcontractors who have contracts in excess 
of $2,500 may not discriminate again:! persons otherwise qualified to 
do the job in hiring, Pring, promotions, compensation, or other 
terms or conditions of employment because the person has a physical 
or mental handicap. 

The Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP), 
US. Department of Labor, enforces section 503 of the Rehabilitation 
Act. OFCCP regulations covering affirmative action obligations of 
Federal contractors and subcontractors require outreach and positive 
recruitment as well as individualized accommodation to the physical 
limitation of an applicant or employee, if necessary. The OFCCP 
enforcement process includes investigation and conciliation efforts as 
well as recourse to court action. Remedies include withholding of 
payments and debarment from Federal contracting. Federal courts in 
genera) have not recognized the right of an individual to sue privately 
under this section. 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, as amended in 1978, forbids 
discrimination against handicapped individuals in programs or ac- 
tivities receiving Federal funds. Courts have held that section 504 
permits individuals to take legal action against such programs for 
discriminatory acts. Section 504 is enforced by the agency providing 
Federal assistance, under the general leadership of the Department of 
Justice. The EEOC provides leadership and guidance with respect to 
employment discrimination based on handicap. 

Federal regulations prohibit Federal agencies from discriminating 
against qualified physically or mentally handicapped persons; require 
them to make reasonable accommodation to the known physical or 
mental limitations of qualified handicapped applicants or employees; 
and require them to issue regulations regarding the acceptance and 
processing of complaints of discrimination based on a physical or 
mental handicap. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
enforces the regulations that apply to Federal employees. 

Employers, unions, public and private employment agencies, and 
joint labor-management committees for apprenticeship and training 
are prohibited by some State fair employment practices laws from 
discrimination based on handicap. For information about State pro- 
tections, contact the State departn ent of labor or human rights com- 
mission. 
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What To Do 

If you think you are qualified to do a particular job, and have been 
discriminated against because of your handicap, contact the agency 
responsible for enforcing the law that protects handicapped workers. 
(See Appendix A for addresses.) 
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Workers are protected on the job by a variety of laws which pro- 
hibit discrimination and govern wages, hours, occupational safety 
and health and other employment-related issues. 

Minimum Wages and Overtime Pay 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) provides for minimum 
wages and overtime pay for covered workers. The FLSA now covers 
the great majority of workers. However, casual babysitters and com- 
panions for the aged and infirm; executive, administrative, and pro- 
fessional employees; outside salespeople; employees of certain small, 
local retail or service establishments; and some agricultural workers, 
are still exempt from both the minimum wage and overtime premium 
pay provisions cf the FLSA. 

Since January 1981, the minimum hourly rate for all covered work- 
ers has been $3.35 for the first 40 hours each week (workers in some 
States benefit from higher rates under State laws). Under certain 
conditions lower rates may be paid to learners, apprentices, handi- 
capped workers, and full-time students. 

The FLSA does not limit the hours of work for employees who are 
16 years old or older. However, most covered workers are entitled to 
1 Vi times their regular rate of pay for hours in excess of 40 a week. 
The law does not require premium pay for overtime for covered agri- 
cultural workers, live-in household workers, taxicab drivers, and em- 
ployees of motor carriers, railroads, and airlines. Hospitals and 
residential care establishments may adopt, by agreement with the 
employees, a 14-day overtime period instead of the usual 7-day work- 
week, if the employees are paid at least time and a half their regular 
rate for hours worked over 8 in a day or 80 in a 14-day period, 
whichever is the greater number of overtime hours 



The law permits lodging, board, or other facilities provided by an 
employer to be considered as a part of wages. Also tips actually 
received and retained may be counted for up to 40 percent of the 
rainimum wage. The tip credit can be claimed only for workers who 
are engaged in an occupation in which they customarily and regularly 
receive tips of more than $30 a month. 

The Federal law does not require premium pay for weekends or 
holiday work, or, generally, for daily overtime; nor does it require rest 
periods, discharge notices, or severance pay. It is enforced by the 
\yage and Hour Division of the Employment Standards Administra- 
tion, US. Department of Labor, which has authority to investigate 
complaints and to initiate action against violators of the law who 
may be subject to civil or criminal court action. 

Some States have laws limiting the days per week an employee can 
be required to work or which contain provisions on Sunday work, 
working on the Sabbath, holidays, and rest periods. The State de- 
partment of labor can provide information about its employment 
laws. 

Provisions of a collective bargaining agreement or written person- 
nel policies may provide similar or additional benefits with some 
employers. 



What To Do 

If you think that you are not being paid the minimum wage or 
required overtime pay, you may file a complaint with the Wage and 
Hour Division. Complaints are treated confidentially. More detailed 
information on the FLSA and other laws administered by the Divi- 
sion is available from local Wage and Hour offices, which are listed 
in the white pages of most telephone directories under US. Govern- 
ment, Department of Labor, Em^'oyment Standards Administra- 
tion, Wage and Hour Division. 

Upon receiving a complaint of an FLSA violation. Wage and Hour 
compliance officers investigate to see if it is valid. If it is, the Wage 
and Hour Division attempts to persuade the employer to comply with 
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the law. If these attempts are unsuccessful, the case is referred to the 
Department of Labor Solicitor's Office, which may decide to file suit 
against the employer in Federal court. 

In addition to the Federal remedy, under FLSA you have a right 
sue the employer yourself for back pay, dam .ges, attorney's fees and 
court costs. However, if you begin a pwvate suit, the Depaitment of 
I^bor will not pursue your case in court. In oiJer to recover back 
pay, you must file your suit in court within 2 years, except m cases of 
willful violations, in which case the time limit is 3 years. 

It is unlawful to discharge or otherwise discriminate against an 
employee for filing a complaint or participating in a proceeding un- 
der the FLSA. 



Waitresses and waiters at a Marriott restaurant averaged more 
than the minimum wage in tips, and Management paid any 
difference if the tips fell below the minimum wage. The US, 
Court of Appeals held that this policy violated the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as amended in 1974. The FLSA provided that 
employers must pay at least SO percent (since January 1981 the 
tip credit may not exceed 40 percent) of the minimum wage 
regardless of the amount of tips, that employees have a right to 
retain their tips unless the employees are participating in a valid 
tip pool arrangement (one in which only those employees who 
customarily receive tips participate) and that the tip credit to- 
ward the minimum wage was available only if employers in- 
formed employees about the provisions of the FLSA law. The 
court ordered oack wages of the full amount of the mmimum 
wage during the period of violation because it found that the 
employer's failure to inform employees of the FLSA tipping 
provisions was in bad faith. Richards v. Marriott Corp., 549 F 
2nd 303 (4th Cir 1977). 

Equal Pay 

The Equal Pay Act of 1963 amended the FLSA to prohibit pay 
discrimination because of sex. It requires the employer to pay equal 



wages within the establishment to men and women doing equal work 
on jobs requiring equal skill, effort, and responsibility, which are 
performed under similar working conditions. Pay differences based 
on a seniority or merit system or on a system that measures earnings 
by quantity or quality of production are permitted. Employers may 
not reduce the wage rate of any employee in order to eliminate illegal 
wage differences. The law is interpreted as applying to "wages" in the 
sense of all employment-related payments, including overtime, uni- 
forms, travel, and other fringe benefits. 

In addition to covering employees subject to the minimum wage 
requirements of the FLSA, the law applies to Federal, State and local 
government employees; executive, administrative, and professional 
employees; and outside salespeople. 

A number of court cases have established that jobs need be only 
substantially equal, not identical, in order to be compared for pur- 
poses of the act; job descriptions or classifications are irrelevant in 
showing that work is unequal, unless they accurately reflect actual 
job content, and mental as well as physical effort must be considered. 



m 



What To Do 

If you think you are not receiving equal pay for equal work, you 
may file a complaint with the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, which enforces the Equal Pay Act. If you request confiden- 
tiality, your identity will not be revealed during an investigation of an 
alleged equal pay violation. If a violation is found, EEOC will nego- 
tiate with the employer for a settlement including back and appropri- 
ate raises in pay scales to correct the violation of the law. EEOC may 
also initiate court action to collect back wages under the act. 

Under the Equal Pay Act you also have a right to sue privately for 
back pay, damages, attorney's fees, and court costs. However, you 
may no* sue the employer if you have already been paid full back 
wages under EEOC supervision or if EEOC has filed a suit in court 
to collect these wages. You must file suit within 2 years of an Equal 
Pay Act violation, except in the case of deliberate violations, in which 
case there is a S-year time limit. 
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A glass manufacturing company paid male selector-packers 
21 cents an hour more than female selector-packers, and tried to 
justify the difference on the basis that men performed addi- 
tional duties such as lifting and stacking cartons and using hand 
trucks. The Court of Appeals ruled that under the Equal Pay 
Act "equal" does not mean identical but rather substantially 
equal, and minor differences in duties do not justify pay differ- 
ences. Shultz v. Wheaton Glass Co., 421 E 2nd 259 (3rd Cin 



Sex-Based Wage Discrimination 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended, also pro- 
hibits wage discrimination based on sex, as well as race, religion, and 
national origin. According to a 1981 decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, wage discrimination covered by Title VII is not limi* i to 
unequal pay for equa- A^ork. Most women workers are concentrated 
in relatively few occupations. Some who work in traditionally female 
jobs have filed complaints under Title VII, charging that such work is 
undervalued and underpaid in comparison with other work— gener- 
ally performed by men— different in content but seen to require the 
same or less educational preparation, experience, skill and responsi- 
bility. For example, nurses have questioned their pay compared to 
that of city sanitarians, and clerical employees have claimed discrimi- 
nation in comparing their wages to those of physical plant employees. 
This is a developing area of the law, and it is not yet clear what 
practices courts will rule amount to sex-oased wage discrimination 
under Title VII. 

Promotions, Training, and Working Conditions 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (described in the section 
on "Getting the Job") also protects workers against discrimination 
on the basis of sex, race, color, religion, or national origin in most 
on-the-job aspects of employment. Employers must recruit, train, 
and promote persons in all job classifications without discrimina- 
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tion. Promotion decisions must be made according to valid require- 
ments. TVaining ard apprenticeship opportunities must be offered in 
accord with equal employment opportunity principles. Employers 
may not discriminate against individuals in any terms or conditions 
or privileges of employment. 

Similar protections are provided to employees of Federal contrac- 
tors and subcontractors under Executive Order 11246, as amended. 
(See section on "Discrimination Based on Sex, Race, Color, Religion, 
and National Origin.'') Under the affirmative action order for service 
and supply contractors, employers are required to set goals and time- 
tables for promoting women and minorities in jobs where they have 
been underutilized. 

On-the-job protection for handicapped workers is provided under 
sections 501, in the case of Federal employment, and 503 and 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of P73 (see page 14 ). The Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act (see pa^e 11 ) protects workers from on-the-job 
discrimination based on age. 

Some States require employers to provide employees with meal 
periods, rest periods, and/or seats. Such State provisions applying to 
women only have generally been repealed, rendered invalid, or ex- 
tended to men. Your State labor department listed in Appendix B can 
tell you whether your State has such provisions. 



What To Do 

If you think you have been treated unfairly on the job, and the 
basis for the action was your sex, race, color, religion, national ori- 
gin, handicap, or age, you may contact the agency that enforces the 
law for more information about the protections provided and the 
enforcement process. You can find out how to file a complaint and 
what your legal rights are. The laws prohibit employers from dis- 
charging or otherwise discriminating against individuals who file 
complaints or participate in an enforcer, ent process. 
O 



Maternity Leave/Pregnancy Discrimination 



Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as amended in 1978, 
specifically prohibits discrimination because of pregnancy. Employ- 
ers cannot refuse to employ a woman because of pregnancy or termi- 
nate her, force her to go on leave at an arbitrary point during 
pregnancy, or penalize her because of pregnancy in reinstatement 
rights— including credit for previous service, accrued retirement ben- 
efits, and accumulated seniority. 

The law does not require an employer to provide a specific number 
of weeks for maternity leave, or to treat pregnant employees in any 
manner different from other employees with respect to hiring or 
promotions, or to establish new medical, leave, or other benefit pro- 
grams where none currently exist. 

The law requires that women affected by pregnancy, childbirth or 
related medical conditions be treated the same for all employment- 
related purposes, including receipt of benefits under fringe benefit 
programs, as persons not so affected but similar in their ability or 
inability to work. The amendment does not require employers to pay 
for health insurance benefits for abortions, except where the life of 
the mother would be endangered or where medical complications 
have arisen from an abortion. On the other hand, it does not preclude 
employers from providing abortion benefits or otherwise affect bar- 
gaining agreements in regard to abortion. Employers may not fire or 
refuse to hire a woman simply because she has exercised her right to 
have an abortion. 

Pregnant workers in a number of States are entitled to benefits 
under statewide temporary disability insurance laws, special sections 
of fair employment or labor codes, and regulations or court decisions 
interpreting statutory bans on sex discrimination in employment. You 
can check with the department of labor or human or civil rights 
agencies listed in Appendix B for information about your rights to 
fringe benefits under State iaws. 



What To Do 

If you think you are being treated unfairly because your temporary 
inability to work is due to pregnancy, you should contact the Equal 
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Employment Opportunity Commission office that serves your area 
for information about your rights under Title VII. (See Appendix A 
for addresses.) 




Nora Satty was required to take leave vf absence because of 
her pregnancy. When she returned to work she was given a 
temporary "Position, and was denied her accumulated seniority, 
with the result that she was unable to compete successfully for a 
permanent position in the company Under company policy sen- 
iority was retained during leaves of absence for disease or dis- 
ability other than pregnancy The Supreme Court held that the 
company policy violated Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 because it imposed a burden on women that was not im- 
posed on men. Nashville Gas Co. v. Satty, 434 US. 136 f 19771 



Sexual harassment is an unlawful employment practice under Title 
yil of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended. The EEOC "Guide- 
lines on Discrimination Because of Sex" provide that unwelcome 
sexual advances, requests for sexual favors, and other verbal or physi- 
cal conduct of a sexual nature constitute sexual harassment when: 

• Submission to such conduct is made either explicitly or implicitly a 
term or condition of an individual's employment; 

• Submission to or rejection of such conduct by an individual is used 
as the basis for employment decisions affecting that person; 

• Such conduct has the purpose or effect of unreasonably interfering 
with an individual's work performance or creating * n intimidating, 
hostile, or offensive working environment. (In 1986 the U.S. Su- 
preme Court agreed with the EEOC guidelines and court rulings that 
unwelcome sexual advances that create an offensive or hostile work- 
ing environment violate Title VII.) 

An employer, employment agency, joint apprenticeship committee, 
or labor organization may be responsible for the acts of its agents 
and supervisory employees, regardless of whether the specific acts 
complained of were forbidden and regardless of whether the em- 
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ployer knew of their occurrence. An employer is responsible for sex- 
ual harassment by coworkers where the employer knew or should 
have known of the conduct, unless immediate and appropriate cor- 
rective action was taken. An employer may also be responsible for 
sexual harassment by clients or customers. 



What To Do 

If you are being sexually harassed, you can contact the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for information and assist- 
ance in filing a sex discriminaMon complaint under Title VII. In 
sexual harassment cases it is particularly important to keep a record 
of incidents of harassment as described in the section on "How 
Women Can Assert Their Job Rights." 

A victim of sexual harassment can also file a suit under State laws 
which protect against assault, battery, intentional infliction of emo- 
tional distress, or intentional interference with an employment con- 
tract. 

If the sexual harassment subjects the person being harassed to 
sexual contact, it could be a violation of criminal law against sexual 
assault. In addition, women in one case were able to seek redress 
under the National Labor Relations Act. (See example: NLRB v. 
Downslope Industries, Inc. and Greenbriar Industries, Inc.) 

For more information, contact the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission at 800-USA-EEOC or the Women s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., 20210 for a list of re- 
sources. 




Kyriaki Cleo Kyriazi claimed that three men working in the 
O ne department with her teased and tormented her by making 



loud remarks concerning her marital status; trumpeting their 
speculations and making wagers concerning her virginity; delib- 
erately blocking her path; placing an obscene cartoon of her on 
her desk; and treating her with contempt and ridicule and at- 
tempting to denigrate her as a professional. The US. District 
Court found that her supervisors were well aware of the harass- 
ment to which Kyriazi was subjected but chose to disregard her 
complaints and totally failed to take any action against the men 
who harassed hen It held that Kyriazi had alleged and proved a 
pattern of conduct on the part of her coworkers and supervisors 
w^ich amounted to a tortious interference with her employment 
contract, Kyriazi v. Western Electric Co., 476 F. Supp. 335 
(D.N.J. 1979). 

A group of seamstresses refused to start work until the "con- 
sulting" plant manager had listened to their protest against sex- 
ual harassment by their plant manager. After asking those who 
did not want to work for the plant manager to raise their hands, 
the "consulting'' plant manager told the eight who did so to 
work for the plant manager or "hit the clock. " After returning 
to the plant to ask for their jobs or their discharge slips, they 
were given their termination notices. The U.S. Court of Appeals 
held that freedom from sexual harassment is a working condi- 
tion which employees may organize to protect under the Na- 
tional Labor Relation i Act. It upheld the finding of the 
National Labor Relations Board that the employer's discharge 
of the employees violated the Act's prohibition on employers 
from interfering with, restraining, or coercing employees in the 
exercise of their rights under the Act. NLRB v. Downslope In- 
dustries, Inc. and Greenbriar Industries, Inc., 110 LRRM 1022 
(1982). 

Garnishment 

Garnishment is a procedure through >vhich a creditor (such as a 
department store, finance company or recipient of court-ordered 
child support or alimony payments) can collect money owed; and the 
creditor has access to property of the debtor which is held by a third 
party (such as a bank or an employer). The most common form of 
garnishment is wage garnishm**nt, where a creditor can go to court to 
get an order to have a portion of the debtor's wa^es paid directly to 
the creditor. Debtors are protected in garnishm<;nt proceedings by 
Title III of the Consumer Credit Protection Act, which is enforced by 
the Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. The 



law limits the amount of disposable income which may be taken in a 
garnishment proceeding, and protects workers from being fired be- 
cause of garnishment for any one indebtedness. 

Many States have garnishment laws with provisions which offer 
greater protection than the Federal law does. For information about 
State laws, contact the State department of labor or consumer protec- 
tion agency. For information about the Federal law, contact the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. (See Appendix 
A for addresses.) 

Unemployment Insurance 

Unemployment insurance is a weekly benefit paid for a limited 
time to eligible workers when they are involuntarily unemployed. The 
purpose of the payment is to tide unemployed workers over until they 
find jobs for which they are reasonably suited in terr-s of training, 
pa.t experience, and past wages. Benefits are paid in cash as a matter 
of right, and are not based on need. Unemployment insurenre is a 
Federal-State system under which the Federal law establishes .rtain 
minimum requirements, but each State administers its own program. 
State law determines who is eligible, how much money each person 
receives, and how long benefits will be paid. To be eligible, a person 
must be unemployed, able to work, and available for and seeking 
work. 

In most States benefits are paid out of a fund collected from ? 
special tax on employer payrolls. The amount of each employer's tax 
varies according to the amount of unemployment benefits paid to 
former employees. The Federal Government provides funds for pay- 
ment§ to its laid-off civilians and for persons discharged from the 
Armed Forces. 

Almost all workers are covered by unemployment insurance. While 
each State specifies the amount of weekly and total payments and the 
manner in which they aie calculated, the usual result is that the 
jobless worker receives about 50 percent of the average weekly wage 
formerly received. Most States limit payment to a maximum duration 
of 26 weeks, although some continue as long as 28 to 39 weeks. A 
special program— the Extended Benefits Program— provides that 
during times of high unemployment in the State, individuals who 
have exhausted their benefits under State law may continue to receive 
payments for up to 13 additional weeks. Unemployment payments 
may be taxable if an individual's adjusted gross income reaches a 
certain level, depending on State and Federal income tax reporting 
requirements. 



Each State has its own rules about who is not qualified to receive 
benefits. Voluntary quits without good cause and being fired for 
misconduct are the two major reasons for disqualification. Another 
is refusal to accept a suitable job without good cause. Tht individual 
who is refused benefits is given a report indicating why benefits will 
not be paid and how long the disqualification will last. Penalties can 
range from postponement to denial of benefits for the duration of the 
current period of unemployment. States cannot ^eny benefits solely 
on the basis of pregnancy or recency of pregnancy, but pregnant 
individuals do have to meet the generally applicable requirements of 
seeking work and being available for and able to work. Persons who 
leave their jobs because of sexual harassment may be able to show 
they quit for good cause. Successful actions have been brought in a 
number of States in which women were held eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits after leaving a job because of sexual harassment. 

Many States have provisions which disqualify workers who quit for 
reasons not attributable to the work or the employer. A number of 
other States disqualify workers for leaving the job for family reasons, 
such as getting married, moving with a spouse, or child care prob- 
lems. Some States, however, will pay benefits to persons who quit 
their jobs for compeiiing personal reasons, and make decisions about 
benefit payments on a case-by-case basis according to the individual 
circumstances. 

The requirement that a worker be available for employment in 
order to be eligible for unemployment compensation benefits 
presents problems for part-time workers in most States. This is be- 
cause "available for employment" is interpreted to mean available for 
full-time employment. In most cases the requirement for full-time 
availability is the result of administrative interpretation, rather than 
provisions in the legislation. In a tew States, unemployed persons 
who can work part time only will be considered **available" (and 
eligible for unemployment compensation) if they have been working 
in an occupation in which there is substantial demand for workers. 

For information about unemployment benefits and eligibility re- 
quirements in your State, contact the employment security office that 
serves your area. Addresses are included in the telephone directory 
under State government listings. 
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Mary Ann TUrner lost her job for reasons unrelated to her 
pregnancy. She applied for and received unemployment benefits 
until 12 weeks prior to her expected delivery date. Under Utah 
law, women were ineligible for unemployment benefits 12 weeks 
prior to and 6 weeks after childbirth, although the State other- 
wise grants unemployment benefits to persons unemployed and 
available for work. During the 12 weeks prior to delivery, Mary 
Ann worked in temporary clerical jobs, thus showing that she 
was available for and capable of working. The Supreme Court 
overturned the Utah statute, holding that automatically assum- 
ing that a person cannot work because of pregnancy was uncon- 
stitutional. Turner v. Department of Employment Security of 
Utah, et al, 423 US. 44 (1977). 



Compensation for Injuries 

Workers vho are injured on the job or who contract an occupa- 
tional disease may receive compensation under State workers' com- 
pensation laws. These laws provide for prompt payment of benefits 
to injured workers with a minimum of red tape and without the 
necessity of fixing the blame for the injury. In most States employers 
are required by law to cover their employees with workers' compensa- 
tion protection, and heavy penalties are assessed for failure to comply 
with the law. 

Since each State has its own law and operates its own syst^^rri, the 
employees covered, the amount of compensation, duration of bene- 
fits, and procedures for making and settling claims vary widely. 
There are time limits within which notice of injury must be given to 
the employer, and failure to notify within the specified time will make 
a person ineligible for benefits. Benefits can include medical pay- 
ments for the period of disability or for permanent disability, rehabil- 
itation services, death benefits to a worker's family, and burial 
expenses. In some States a person can receive workers' compensation 
for disability caused by work-related stress, including stress related to 
alleired sexual discrimination. Compensation payments are generally 
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financed through privaf^ insurance companies, State compensation 
funds, or self-insurance by employers. For more information about 
workers' compensation benefits and procedures, write to the State 
department of labor or industrial commission. 

Federal workers and certain other workers are covered by Federal 
workers' compensation laws. The Office of Workers' Compensation 
Programs in the US. Department of Labor administers the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act, the Mine Safety and Health Act, and 
the Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers Compensation Act. For 
information ab out these programs, contact the Office of Workers' 
Compensation Programs, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20210. 

Occupational Safety and Health 

The Occupational Safety and Health iVct of 1970 is designed to 
ensure safe and healthful working conditions throughout the Nation. 
It covers every employer in a business affecting commerce, except 
where the workplace is covered under a special Federal law such as 
those for the mining and atomic energy industries. Federal employees 
are covered by an Executive order, and State and local government 
employees may be covered by the State, operating under a plan ap- 
proved by the Federal Government. The law encourages States to 
operate occupational safety and health programs by providing grants 
for those whose plans demonstrate that the program can be ^^at least 
as effective as" the Federal program. 

Under the general duty clause of the law, each emp! -yer must 
provide a workplace free from recognized hazards that are causing or 
are likely to cause death or serious physical harm. The Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) of the U.S. Department 
of Labor establishes standards which require conditions or the use of 
practices or methods necessary to protect workers on the job. 

Since the Occupational Safety and Health Act was enacted in 1970, 
OSHA has adopted national consensus standards for more than 400 
harmful physical agents and has issued proposed, final, or revised 
standards on acrylonitrile, inorganic arsenic, asbestos, benzene, 14 
carcinogens, coke oven emissions, cotton dust, Dibromochloropro- 
pane (DBCP), ethylene dibromide, ethylene oxide, formaldehyde, 
lead, and vinyl chloride. Standards may set exposure limits and/or 
require conditions, or the adoption or use of one or more practices, 
means, methods or processes such as engineering controls or per- 
sonal protect ve equipment reasonably necessary or appropriate to 
^rQ^^ct workers on the job. It is the employer's responsibility to be- 
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come familiar and comply with the standards, to put them into ef- 
fect, and to assure that employees have and use personal protective 
equipmeru required for safety and health. 
Employees have a right: 

• to request that OSHA conduct an inspection if they believe hazard- 
ous conditions or violations of standards exist in their workplace; 

• to file a written request for an immediate inspection whenever they 
fear that an imminent danger is present in the workplace. If OSHA 
decides an inspection is unnecessary, tliey must notify the employee 
in writing; 

• to refuse in good faith to expose themselves to a hazardous condi- 
tion if there is no reasonable alternative. The condition must be of 
such a nature that, to a reasonable person, there is a real danger of 
death or serious injury and there is not enough time to do away with 
the danger through the complaint process; 

• to have an authorized employee representative accompany the 
OSHA representative during an inspection tour; 

• to respond to questions from an OSHA inspector; 

• to review employer information about job-related accidents and 
injuries at the workplace; 

• to participate in establishing standards; 

• to be advised by their employer of hazards, prohibited by the law, 
that exist at the workplace and of possible exposure to toxic or dan- 
gerous materials; 

• to be notified of any citations issued against their employer. 
Some of the potential health hazards of jobs in which large num- 
bers of women are employed are: organic solvents found in stencil 
machines, correction fluids, and rubber cement, and ozone from 
copying machines (clerical workers); cotton dust, skin irritants, and 
chemicals (textile and apparel workers); hair, nail, and skin beauty 
preparations (hairdressers and b^^auticians); heat, heavy lifting, and 
chemicals (launderers and dry cleaners); solvents and acids (electron- 
ics 'vorkers); infectious diseases, heavy lifting, radiation, skin disor- 
ders, and anesthetic gases (hospital and other health care workers); 
and biological agents, flammable, explosive, toxic, or carcinogenic 
substances, exposure to radiation, and bites and allergies from re- 
search animals (laboratory workers). 

The Occupational Safety and Health Administration has issued a 
hazard communication standard which requires manufacturing em- 
ployers to provide information to their employees about hazardous 
chemicals they are exposed to in the workplace. Several cities and 
stfltpfi have enacted laws iequiring manufacturing and nonmanufac- 



turing employers to inform their employees about any toxic sub- 
stances they are exposed to at the workplace. The National Labor 
Relations Board has iilso ruled that unions who request them must be 
given the names of chemicals and other substances the workers they 
represent are exposed to in the workplace. 

Reports to OSHA from workers indicate that a number of major 
corporations are adopting or expanding policies that exclude women 
of childbearing age and pregnant women from jobs involving poten- 
tial exposure to certain toxic substances because of possible fetal 
damage. Some courts have ruled that employers /iolate Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 when they faM to consider acceptable 
alternatives that would accomplish the employer's business purpose 
with a less discriminatory impact. 



What To Do 

If you believe unsafe or unhealthful conditions exist in your work- 
place, you or your representative can file a complaint requesting an 
inspection. If there is a poster about the State or Federal health and 
safety law at your workplace, your complaint should be filed with the 
indicated agency, /f there is no poster, the complaint should be filed 
with OSHA (see Appendix A for address). OSHA will withhold 
names of complainants upon request. If you have been discharged or 
otherwise discriminated against in any way for exercising your rights 
under this law, you may file a discrimination complaint with OSHA 
within 30 days of the discriminatory action. 

If you are concerned about the health effects of exposure to a given 
substance or working conditions, a request may be made to the Na- 
tional Institute for Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH) to con- 
duct a health hazard evaluation at your workplace. 

A request for a health hazard evaluation should be addressed to 
NIOSH, Hazard Evaluation and Technical Assistance Branch, U.S. 
Department of Health c^nd Human Services, Cincinnati, Ohio 45226. 
A sample of the form "Request for Health Hazard Evaluation" can 
be found in Appendix C along with information about who may file 
^orms. 



Termination 



There is no general law which prohibits private employers from 
discharging employees without good cause. Employers have histori- 
cally had the right to fire employees at will, unless there vvas a written 
contract which protected against it. This broad right to discharge 
employees at will has been limited by a number of Federal laws which 
prohibit discrimination based on sex, race, color, religion, national 
origin, age, physical or mental handicrp, union or other protected 
concerted activities, wage garnishment, and filing complaints or as- 
sisting in procedures related to enforcing these laws. 

In addition, some States and municipalities have passed laws which 
prohibit discharge for serving on jury duty, filing workers' compensa- 
tion claims, refusing to take lie detector tests, or for discrimination 
based on marital status or sexual orientation. CollecHve bargaining 
agreements between employers and unions, and employee complaint 
procedures, also impose limitations on the absolute right of an em- 
ployer to fire workers. 

Some employees who have challenged their discharges in courts 
have succeeded in placing additional limitations on employers' right 
to discharge. Courts i*^ some States have ruled in favor of discharged 
employees— when the discharge was contrary to public policy, such as 
refusal to commit perjury or to app'-ove market testing of a possibly 
harmful drug; when it was not based on good faith and fair dealing, 
such as discharge for refusal to date a supervisor, or to avoid paying a 
large commission; or when there was an implied promise of contin- 
ued employment. An implied promise of continued employment 
might be demonstrated by ihe personnel policies or practices of an 
employer, an employee's length of service, the nature of the job, 
actions or communications by the employer, and industry practices. 

Union Participation and Other Protected Activities 

The National Labor Relations Act, as amended by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, provides employees the right to form, 
join, or assist labor unions; to bargain collectively through represent- 
atives of their own choosing on wages, hours, and othe; terms of 
employment; and to engage in other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection, such 
as striking to secure better working conditions. Employees are also 
guaranteed the right to refrain from membership or participation in a 
union, except where such membership is a requirement of employ- 
'^'^^ ^^ws in some States do not permit union membership to be a 



requirement of employment. Such laws are referred to as right-to- 
work laws. In the States where a union membership requirement is 
permitted, an employee usually has a grace period of not less than 30 
days after being hired to become a member. 

Certain labor practices by employers are labeled "unfc and are 
prohibited by the NLRA. These include interference with or restraint 
or coercion of employees in the exercise of the rights described above; 
domination of or interference with the formation or administration 
of a labor organization, or the contribution of financial or other 
support to it; discrimination in hiring, tenure, or terms or conditions 
of employment in order to encourage or discourage membership in a 
labor organization; discharging or discriminating against an em- 
picyee for filing charges or giving testimony under the act; and refus- 
ing to bargain collectively. 

The law also defines practices by unions that are unfair. Such 
practices include restraining workers or coercing them in the exercise 
of their rights and requiring them to pay membership or initiation 
fees that are excessive or that discriminate between members. It is 
also an unfair practice for a union to cause an employer to discrimi- 
nate against a worker. Maintaining separate locals for male and fe- 
male employees is an example of the unfair practice of restraining and 
coercing employees in the exercise of their rig' ^ to be represented by a 
representative of theii choosing. 

Some types of workers are not covered by the law. These include 
agricultural laborers, private household workers, independent con- 
tractors, supervisors, persons subject to the Railway Labor Act, pub- 
lic employees, and some hospital workers. For further information 
write the nearest office of the National Labor Relations Bo'^rd. A 
local post office can svoply the address. 

The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act (LMRD>*i) 
provides for the reporting and public disclosure of certain financi^^l 
transactions and administrative practices of unions, union officers 
and employees, employers, labor relations consultants, and surety 
companies. It lays down a set of ground rules governing the use of 
union trusteeships and establishes democratic standards for union 
officer elections. It also establishes safeg? ds for the protection of 
union funds and property. 

The LMRDA includes a Bill of Rights of members of labor organi- 
zations which protects their freedom of speech and assembly and 
their equal rights to nominate candidates for union office, vote in 
union elections and referendums, and attend and participate in mem- 
bership meetings. It guarante s certain rights; to union members lac- 
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ing discipline by labor organizations and establishes procedures 
which a labor organization must follow in increasing dues and initia- 
tion fees and imposing assessments. The LMRDA Bill of Rights 
establishes the right of an employee to review, or in some cases to 
obtain, a copy of each collective bargaining agreement directly affect- 
ing his or her rights as an employee. 

The Department of Labor is responsible for enforcing some provi- 
sions of the LMRDA. Other p'-ovisions, however, are enforceable 
only through private suit by union members. For more information 
contact the Office of Labor Management Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 




Cheryl A. McNeely was discharged, at least in part, for dis- 
cussing her salary with another clerical employee. For a number 
of years the employer had maintained an unwritten rule prohib- 
iting employees from discussing wage rates with other employ- 
ees. The National Labor Relations Board upheld a finding that 
the rule violated employees' rights to engage in concerted activi- 
ties for mutual aid or protection. Jeannette Corporation, 217 
NLRB 122 (1975), 

Locals 106 and 245 of the Glass Bottle Blowers Association 
maintained locals wl ose memberships were determined solely 
by sex, providing male and female employees equal '^ut separate 
treatment. The National Labor Relations Board found that the 
locals thereby restrained and coerced employees in the exercise 
of their right to be represented by a representative of their own 
choosing, in violation of the National Labor Relations Act. 
Local No. 106, Glass Bottle Blowers Association, AFL-CIO 
(Owens-Illinois, Inc.) and Local No. 245, Glass Bottle Blowcrs 
Association, AFL-CIO (Owens-Illinois, Inc.), 210 NLRB 131 
(1974). 

Employee Access to Personnel Files 

There is no jrederal law which requires employers to allow employ- 
ees to examine their own personnel files. Hov »ver, in 1982, at least 15 



States had laws which required some or all employers to allow em- 
ployees such access. Generally these laws do not cover items such as 
letters of reference or records relating to an investigation for a crimi- 
nal offense. 

Employees of the Federal civil service do have the right to inspect 
their personnel files. In addition, collective bargaining agreements 
between unions and employers may also provide for employee access, 
as may the personnel policies of individual employers. 

Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit 

A tax credit for actual expenses incurred for child or dependent 
care is available to an employed person if the expenditures enable that 
person to be gainfully employed. The credit is computed at 30 percent 
for taxpayers with incomes of $10,000 or less, with the rate of the 
credit reduced one percentage point for each additional $2,000 of 
income above $10,000. When incomes are over $28,000, the credit is 
computed at 20 percent. The limits on expenses for which the credit 
may be taken are $2,400 for one dependent and $4,800 for two or 
more dependents. The chart below shows the amount of credit that 
may be taken at various income levels. 

The expenses may be for services provided in the taxpayer's home, 
or for out-of-home care for dependents under age 15, or for adult 
dependents who are disabled and who live with the taxpayer. This 
means that day care expenses for dependent adults are included, but 
expenses for residential care in a nursing home or similar facility for 
dependent adults are not. Credit is available to all eligible taxpayers, 
regardless of the gross income of the family, whether or not they 
itemize deductions, or which tax form they file. It is available to 
married couples if either or both spouses work full and/or part time, 
to single working parents, and to full-time students with working 
spouses. To claim the credit, married couples must file a joint return. 
In the case of part-time workers, the amount of qualified expenses 
(those on which the 20 to 30 percent credit is figured) is limi^'^d to the 
earnings of the spouse with the lower income. For example, if one 
spouse earned less than $2,000 and the couple had two children, and 
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the child care expenses exceeded $4,800, the amount of expenses 
allov'^ble for computing the credit would be $2,000, the amount of 
the iow-earning spouse's income. The earned income limit is equally 
applicable to unmarried taxpayers. 

The credit is also available to a divorced or separated parent who 
has custody of a child under age 15 for more than half the calendar 
year— even though the other spouse may be entitled to claim the 
personal income tax exemption for a dependent child. A deseried 
spouse may claim the credit if the deserting spouse is absent for the 
last 6 months of the taxable year. 

Payments to relatives, such as grandparents or adult children in- 
cluding those living in the same household, qualify for the credit, 
provided the relative is not the taxpayer*s dependent and the relative's 
wages are subject to social security taxes. However, no credit is allow- 
able for payments made to a child of the taxpayer under age 18. 

The credit is computed on an annual basis. For that reason, the 
entire amount of qualifying expenses on which the credit is computed 
($2,400 or $4,800) is available to eligible taxpayers having the appro- 
priate number of dependents at any time during the taxable year. 



Social Security 

The Social Security Act provides for monthly retirement and dis- 
ability benefits to workers and auxiliary or survive^ benefits to fami- 
lies of wor leers covered by the '-ystem. Many persons covered b> the 
act are also entitled to medicare benefits. 

Workers in approximately 9 out of 10 jobs are covered by social 
security, including household employees and the self-employed. (Al- 
though most Federal workers pay taxes for hospital insurance under 
the medicare program, they are covered by a separate retirement sys- 
tem. As of January 1, 1984, new Federal employees also were covered 
by social security.) 

Social security is financed primarily through a pi-yroll tax deducted 
from employees' earnings by employers, who match the contribu- 
tions, and through social security taxes paid by the self-employed. In 
1987, the payroll tax rate for employers and employees was 7.15 per- 
cent. The rate for self-employed persons was 14.30 percent in 1987. 
For 1984 through 1989, credits against self-employment tax liability 
will reduce the effective tax rate self-employed people will pay. After 
1989, the credits will be replaced with special provisions designed to 
treat the self employed in much the same manner as employees and 
employers are treated for social security and income tax purposes. 
The maximum amount of earnings taxed for social security purposes, 
called "the earnings base," was $43,800 in 1987. It rises automatically 
in future years as earnings levels rise. Self-employed workers pay 
social security contributions based on their net earnings at the same 
time they pay their Federal income taxes. The contributions are paid 
to the Internal Revenue Service, and placed in trust funds from which 
benefits are paid to those eligible. The contributions are not refund- 
able. 



A person who has 40 "quarters of coverage" (credit for 10 years of 
covered employment) is fully insured, which qualifies her or him for 
all benefits except disability. (Workers who reach age 62 before 1991 
are fully insured with fewer quarters of coverage.) To receive credit 
for one quarter of coverage for social security benefits, a worker must 
earn a specified amount each year. In 1987, the amount was $460. 
This amount may increase each year based on increases in average 
wages. \ worker may earn a maximum of four quarters of coverage 
each year, usually without regard to when the income was earned. For 
example, a person could earn $2,000 in 1 month, not work for the 
rest of the year, and receive credit for 4 quarters of coverage. 

Disabled Workers. Workers under age 65 who are mentally or physi- 
cally uisabit^d «<id whose disability is expected to prevent them from 
working in any kind of substantial gainful activity for at least 12 
months, or to result in death, may be eligible for monthly social 
security benefits. To be insured for disability benefits a worker must 
be fully insured and must lave earned at least 5 years of work credit 
in the 10 years immediately before becoming disabled. (There are less 
strict requirements if a worker becomes disabled before age 31.) The 
amount of disability payment is generally computed the same as the 
retirement benefit at age 65. Benefits generally are payable after a 
waiting period of 5 full calendar months after the disability starts. 
Early application is advisable because the procedure for determining 
eligibility is a lengthy one, and back payments to those who delay in 
applying are limited to 12 months. 

Auxiliary and Survivor Benefits. The spouse of a retired or disabled 
worker is entitled at age 65 to a benefit equal to 50 percent of the 
amount of the covered spouse's full benefit. (Actuarially reduced 
benefits are available beginning at age 62.) Other family members 
may also be entitled to a benefit equal to 50 percent of the covered 
worker's full benefit; these include children under age 18 and 
spouses, regardless of age, who are caring for children under age 16 
who are receiving a benefit. However, there is a maximum amount 
that v/ill be paid to each family. A divorced person can get benefits on 
a former spouse's earnings record when that spouse retires, becomes 
disabled, or dies, if the marriage lasted at least 10 years. Effective 
January 1985, a divorcee can get spouse benefits at age 62 if her ex- 
husband is eligible for benefits — whether or not he is actuar y receiv- 
ing them — and they have been divorced for at least 2 years. Persons 
who are entitled to social security benefits on their own records, as 
well as benefits as an auxiliary or survivor, leceive an amount equal 
to the higher benefit. 



Dependent children of an insured parent who retires, is disabled, 
or dies include: any unmarried children under age 18; unmarried 
children between 18 and 19 who are full-time elementary or second- 
ary school students; and unmarried children age 18 or over who 
become disabled before age 22 and continue to be disabled. (Certain 
children who have been full-time post-secondary school students con- 
tinuously since May 1982 are eligible to receive benefits until age 22 
through a phaseout provision under which their benefits are reduced 
25 percent each year after 1981.) Children can get benefits even if the 
other parent is still working. 

A surviving spouse of a worker who was fully insured (including a 
divorced surviving spouse whose marriage to the worker lasted at 
least 10 years) may be entitled to benefits on the deceased worker's 
record. If the surviving spouse starts receiving benefits at age 65, the 
benefit generally is equal to 100 percent of the deceased spouse's full 
benefit amount. However, if the deceased spouse had retired before 
age 65 and received reduced benefits, the survivor's amount is limited 
to the amount that the deceased spouse would receive if still living, 
but not less than 82!/2 percent of the full amount. The benefit for the 
surviving spouse also includes any credit the deceased worker earned 
for continuing to work beyond age 65 without drawing benefits. 
Surviving spouses can elect to start drawing benefits as early as age 
60, but if they do, such benefits are reduced, up to a maximum of 
281/2 percent, depending on how many months remain before their 
65th birthday. 

A disabled surviving spouse can start drawing benefits as early as 
age 50, provided the disability that prevents substantial gainful activ- 
ity began no later than 7 years after the covered spouse died or after 
the end of entitlement to benefits as a surviving spouse caring for 
children under age 16. In such a case, the benefit is reduced for each 
month the widow is under age 60, so that if benefits are elected at age 
50, they equal 50 percent of the deceased spouse's full benefit 
amount. Effective January 1984, benefits for disabled surviving 
spouses under age 60 increased to 71.5 percent of the deceased work- 
er's full benefit amount. 

In most cases, remarriage terminates the eligibility of a person 
under age 60 for benefits as a surviving spouse or a surviving di- 
vorced spouse. Remarriage after age 60 does not affect eligibility of a 
surviving spouse. Starting January 1984, benefits also can continue 
to a surviving divorced spouse who remarries after age 60, or to a 
disabled surviving divorced spouse who remarries after age 50. Sur- 
viving children and surviving spouses who are caring for children 



under age 16 can get benefits equal to 75 percent of the deceased 
worker's full benefit subject to the family maximum. 

Retired and disabled workers who first become eligible after 1985 
for both a social security benefit and a pension based in whole or in 
part on work not covered by social security will have their social 
security benefits figured under a different formula. This will result in 
a lower social security benefit to take account of their years of work 
outside of covered employment. 

Social security benefits to which a person is entitled as a spouse or 
surviving spouse may be reduced by the amount of any Federal, 
State, or local pension payable to the survivor from her or his own 
work in public employment which was not covered by social security. 
Persons who meet both of the following requirements may not be 
affected by this offset provision which took effect on December 1, 
1977: (1) they became eligible for such a public pension before De- 
cember 1982, and (2) they would have been eligible for the social 
security spouse's benefit under the law as it was administered in 
January 1977. This provision exempting certain persons from the 
offset is under challenge in the courts, so persons affected should 
check with the social security office for more information. Even 
persons who do not meet the above criteria may be exempi -om the 
offset if both of the following requirements are met: (1) they receive 
or are eligible to receive their Federal, State, or local government 
pension before July 1, 1983, and (2) they were receiving at least one- 
half support from their spouse. For persons who first become eligible 
to receive their Federal, State, or local government pensions after 
June 1983, only two-thirds of the amount of that pension will be 
counted under this offset provision. 

How To Get Benefits. In order to receive social security benefits you 
must apply for them. The amount of the monthly benefit is deter- 
mined at the time you apply at the local social security office. The 
amount is based on your average earnings over a period of years. 
Currently, you can receive full retirement benefits at age 65 and re- 
duced benefits as early as age 62. But if you retire between age 62 and 
age 65, there is a permanent reduction up to a maximum of 20 
percent in the amount of your benefits, based on the number of 
months you get retirement checks before you reach age 65. If you 
choose to work past age 65, you get a credit which is added to the 
amount of your monthly benefit payment. 

If you continue to work after you start to receive social security 
benefits, $1 in benefits will be withheld for each $2 earned above a 
certain amount, depending on your age, until you reach age 70. In 
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1987, the amount for persons age 65 and over is $8,160 and for 
persons under age 65, $6,000. 

M^icare. Medicare is another social security benefit. It is health 
insurance for people age 65 and over who are eligible for social 
secuiity or railroad retirement benefits and for people at any age who 
have been eligible for 24 months or more to receive disability benefits 
under those programs. After 1982, Federal Government employees 
and certain of their family members may become eligible for medi- 
care hospital insurance based on the worker's Federal employment. It 
is not necessary to retire at age 65 to have medicare protection. Medi- 
care consists of hospital insurance and medical insurance, which in- 
cludes payments for physicians, home health care, and other services 
and supplies. 

Current information about medicare coverage, premiums, and de- 
ductibles, as well as potential retirement benefits is available from 
local social security offices, listed in the telephone directory under 
"Social Security Administration." 

Pensions 

Many workers are covered by private pension plans which 
supplement their social security benefits in retirement. Although 
some plans are personal, the majority are sponsored by employers or 
uaions, or jointly by employers and unions. Employer-sponsored 
plans may be financed either entirely by the employer, or by employ- 
ers wi^h employee contributions. 

Pension plans are generally classified either defined benefit or de- 
fined contribution plans. In defined benefit plans the amount of the 
benefit is fixed, but not the amount of contribution. These plans 
usually gear benefits to years of service and earnings or a stated 
dollar amount. In defined contribution plans, the amount of contri- 
butions is generally fixed, but the amount of benefits is not. These 
plans usually involve profit sharing, stock bonus or money purchase 
arrangements where the employer's contribution, usually a percent- 
age of profits, is divided among the participants based on the indi- 
vidual's wages and/or year^ of service, and accumulations in the 
individual's pension account. The eventual benefit is determined by 
the amount of total contributions and investment earnings in the 
years during which the employee is covered. 

In 1974 Congress enacted the Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act (ERISA) to protect the interest of American workers and 
their beneficiaries who depend on benefits from employee pension 



and welfare plans. ERISA requires disclosure of plan provisions and 
financial information; establishes standards of conduct for trustees 
and administrators of welfare and pension plans; and sets up fund- 
ing, participation, and vesting requirements for pension plans and an 
insurance system for certain defined benefit plans that terminate 
without enough money to pay benefits. ERISA does not require that 
employers establish pension plans, nor does it set benefit levels. The 
law prohibits discharging a worker in order to avoid paying a pension 
benefit. The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 provides that em- 
ployed persons and their non-working spouses may put aside a cer- 
tain amount of income each year in an individual retirement account 
(IRA). The Tkx Reform Act of 1986 restricts the use of IRAs. 

In 1984 Congress enacted the Retirement Equity Act (REA) which 
amended ERISA to make it possible for a larger proportion of work- 
ers to benefit from a private pension plan and to remove some of the 
barriers women face in receiving benefits as both workers and as 
spouses. REA generally became effective January 1, 1985, but in 
some cases the effective date was as late as January 1, -^87. 

The Department of Labor and the Internal Revenue Service share 
the responsibility for administration of the law. The pension plan 
termination insurance program is administered by the Pension Bene- 
fit Guaranty Corporation. 

Participation. With some exceptions, a pension plan that bases eligi- 
bility for participation on age and service cannot deny or postpone 
participation on those grounds beyond the time the employee reaches 
age 21 and completes 1 year of service. However, all service from age 
18 must be counted toward vesting. One year of service is defined as a 
12-month period during which the employee has at least 1,000 hours 
of service, although there are exceptions for some industries. Em- 
ployees cannot be denied participation in a defined contribution plan 
because they began employment late in life, but can be excluded from 
a defined benefit plan if they are within 5 years of the plan's normal 
retirement age. As a result of 1986 changes in the law, for plan years 
beginning after December 31, 1987, noncollectively bargained plans 
no longer will be able to exclude from participation employees who 
start working within 5 years of a plan's normal retirement age. In 
addition, employers will be required to continue making plan contri- 
butions to employees who work beyond normal retirement age. 
Vesting. Accumulated benefits are ''vested'* when employees have a 
nonforfeitable right to receive benefits at retirement, even if they 
should leave the job before retirement age. Benefits may be partially 
or fully vested. 
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Accumulated benefits from the employee's own contributions, if 
any, must be fully and immediately vested. In order to preserve an 
employee's right to accumulate benefits contributed by an employer if 
the employee leaves the job before retiring, ERll i requires that ac- 
crued benefits be vested at least as fast as provided under one of the 
three vesting schedules. 

1986 amendments to ERISA provide two alternate vesting sched- 
ules: (1) 100 percent vested after completion of 5 years of service; or 
(2) 20 percent vested after 3 years of service, 40 percent vested after 4 
years, 60 percent after 5 years, 80 percent after 6 years, and 100 
percent vested at the end of 7 years of service. Participants in mul- 
tiemployer plans must be fully vested after no more than 10 years of 
service. The 1986 amendments apply to plan years beginning after 
December 31, 1988. *ior to that date, ERISA requires that benefits 
be vested at least as fast as one of three originally approved sched- 
ules. The most widely used of these schedules provides full vesting 
after 10 years of service and no vesting before then. Periods of service 
may be disregarded for vesting purposes under certain circumstances. 
ERISA has limited the circumstances in which interruption in em- 
ployment results in the loss of pension benefits accrued before the 
interruption. Plans cannot penalize participants for breaks in service 
that are shorter than 1 year. Since a break in service can have very 
serious consequences, you should carefully examine your plan's 
"hour of service," "year of service;' and "break in service" rules so 
that you do not inadvertently and unnecessarily lose the pension 
benefits you have accrued. Remember, these are minimum standards 
only. Plans can be more liberal than ERISA requires. RE A provides 
that an employee may take up to five continuous 1-year breaks in 
service and sometimes longer without loss of benefits. In addition 
REA provides for up to 501 hours of credit toward a year of service 
for employees who are absent from work for maternity, paternity, or 
child rearing purposes including the care of an adopted child. 

A few plans permit a worker to change jobs after having acquired a 
vested right to retirement benefits and have the benefits transferred 
from the pension funds of one employer to that of another. If a 
person receives a lump sum payout of vested benefits because of 
leaving before retirement or because the plan is terminated, current 
taxes can be avoided by depositing the funds in an IRA. (For more 
information on IRA's, see the "Personal Plans" section.) 
Survivor Protection. All pension plans are required to provide that 
participants benefits through an annuity upon retirement (that is. an 
income for a specified period of time or for life). It must also provide 



for a "joint and survivor annuityj' unless the participant and his/her 
spouse elect in writing to give it up. A joint and survivor annuity 
supports the survivor(s) in the event of death of either the husband or 
wife. The amount of the plan participant's annuity may be reduced ui 
make a reasonable adjustment for providing the survivor annuity, but 
the amount of the annuity paid to the spouse must be at least one- 
half of the annuity paid to the participant while both were living. 

Under REA, all married participants with vested benefits must be 
provided with a preretirement survivor annuity which would provide 
benefits to the surviving spouse if the participant dies before retire- 
ment. The preretirement annuity and the joint and survivor annuity 
may be waived only with the consent of the participant's spouse. For 
a nonparticipant spouse to be eligible for survivor benefits, a plan 
can require only that she or he and the participant be married for a 1- 
ycar period ending on the earlier of (1) the starting date of the partici- 
pant's annuity or (2) the date of the participant's death. 
Benefits for Divorced Spouses. Under REA the plan administrator 
must honor a court order entered after January 1, 1985, directing the 
plan to pay part or all of tne participant's benefits to the participant's 
former spouse for child support, alimony, or in settlement of marital 
property rights. 

Integration with Social Security. ERISA permits plan administrators 
to offset the pension benefit paid by the amount of social security 
benefit the retiree receives. The 1986 tax law requires that "integra- 
tion" formulas be changed so that a retiree will lose no more than 
half his/her pension benefit derived from employer contributions by 
integration of the pension plan with social security benefits. 
Right to Information. ERISA requires administrators of plans cov- 
ered by the law to furnish participants and beneficiaries summary 
descriptions of what the plans provide and how they operate. The 
summary plan description must be written in a manner to be under- 
stood by the average participant and must be accurate and suffi* 
ciently comprehensive to reasonably advise the participant of his or 
her rights and obligations. 

Participants are also entitled to receive a summary of the annual 
financial report and upon written request (but not more than once in 
a 12-month period) a statement indicating total benefits accumulated 
and the nonforfeitable benefits, if any, accumulated, or the earliest 
date on which the benefits will become nonforfeitable. 

For more information about rights of pension plan participants 
under ERISA and about protection in the event of plan termination, 
contact the Pension and Welfare Benefits Administration of the U.S. 
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Department of Labor and the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corpora- 
tion. Addresses are listed in Appendix A. 



Personal Plans 

Since 1981 the Federal incoiue tax laws have encouraged 
individuals to set up personal retirement plans by allowing tax 
advantages for plans established according to IRS regulations. Con- 
tributions to these plans, which are subject to specific legal require- 
ments, may be fully or partialiy deducted from income for tax 
purposes, and the income earned on the contributions 'Aiii De exempt 
from taxes until the money is withdrawn from the account. There a.^e 
two types of personal plans— individual retirement accounts (IRA's) 
which any employed person may estaHish, and Keogh, or HR-IC 
plans, which are designed for self-employed persons and their em- 
ployees. 

Beginning in 1987, the new tax law will continue to permit workers 
to deduct from taxable income some or all amounts put into special 
IRA*s. However, the new law places restrictions on deductions 
claimed by high earners who participate in company sponsored 
plans. All of the earnings accumulated on these special accounts are 
tax free until the earnings are withdrawn, usually after retiremem, 
when the individual is likely to be in a lower tax brack.^t Contribu- 
tions to IRA's on which no income tax has been paid are also taxed 
after withdrawal. There is a penalty for withdrawing funds before age 
59V2 except for disabled workers. The maximum amount that an 
employee can elect to defer for any taxable year under all cash or 
deferred arrangements is limited to $7,000 indexed to inflation in 
1988. 

The new tax law also permits employees to contribute to simplified 
employee pension plans known as SEPs. Employers with less than 25 
employees may establish an SEP which k like an IRA. Employees 
may now annually put as much as $7,000 of their pretax pay into 
their SEP account. 

Keogh or HR-10 plans permit self-employed individuals to put a 
portion of their earnings each year tax free into a fund that can earn 
tax free income until it starts paying out at retirement. Keogh plans 
are subject to strict standards and regulations administered by the 
Internal Revenue Service. For information about tax saving retire- 
ment plans, contact the nearest IRS office listed in the telephone 
directory under "United States Government, Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice." 
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Appendix A 

Sources of Assistance 

FEDERAL AGENCIES 



National Offices 

IIS. Equ'il Employment Opportunity Commission 

Washington, D.C. 20507 

(See also list of field offices following.) 

Civil Rights Division 

US. Department of Health and Human Services 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

Social Security Administiation 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

Baltimore, Maryland 21235 

Internal Revenue Service 

U.S. Department of the Treasury 

Washington, D.C. 20224 

Office of Revenue Sharing 
U.S. Department of the Treasury 
Washington, D.C. 20226 

Federal Trade Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20580 

Pension Benefit Guaranty Corp. 
2020 K Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Office of Labor Management Standards 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Office of Pension and Welfare 
Benefit Programs 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D C. 20210 
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Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs 

Employment Standards Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 20210 

(See also list of regional offices following.) 

Office of Workers' Compensation Programs 
Employment Standards Administration 
US. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Women's Bureau 
Office of the Secretary 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Wage and Hour Division 
Employment Standards Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 
(See also list of field offices following.) 



Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) 
Regional, Area, and Field Offices 

Addresses and telephone numbers for area or field offices arc listed in 
the telephone directory under **United States Department of Labor" 

Boston: U. S. Department of Labor, JFK Building, Room 1612-C. 
Goveknment Center, Massachusetts 02203. Bridgeport, Hartford. 

New York: U. S. Department of Labor. 1515 Broadway, Room 3308, New 
York 10036. Buffalo, Garden City, Hato Rey, Newark, Trenton. 

Philadelphia: U. S. Department of Labor, Gateway Building, Room 1310, 
3535 Market Street, Pennsylvania 19104. Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, Washington. 

Atlan:-.. U. S. Department of Labor, 1371 Peachtree Street, NE., Room 
ill, Georgia 30367. Birmingham, Charlotte, Columbia, Jackson, 
Jacksonville. Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Nashville, Orlando, Raleigh, 

Chicago: U. S. Department of Labor, New Federal Buildmg, Room 570B. 
230 South Dearborn Street, Illinois 60604. Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
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Dallas: U S. Department of Labor, 525 Griffin eet. Federal Building, 
Room 840, Ttxas 75202. Houston, New Orleans, San Antof '^o, TUlsa 

Kansas City: U S. Department of Labor, Federal Office Building, Room 
2011, 911 Walnut Street, Missouri 64106. S/. Louis, Omaha. 

Denver: U S. Department of Labor, 1412 Federal Office Building, 1961 
Stout Street, Colorado 80294. Salt Lake City. 

San Francisco: U. S. Department of Ubor, 450 Golden Gate Avenue, 
Room 9418, California 94102. Los Angeles, Oakland, San Jose, Van 
Nuys. 

Seattle: U. S. Department of Labor, Federal Office Building, 909 First 
Avenue, Room 3048, Washington 98174. Portland. 



Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
800 USA-EEOC 



Wage and Hour Division 

Inquiries about laws administered by the Wage and Hour Division, US. 
Department of Labor, should be addressed to the nearest office. Consult 
the list below, or your local telephone directory under U.S. Government 
Department of Labor. 

Alabama: Birmmgham, Montgomery 

Arizona: Phoenix 

Arkansas: Little Rock 

California: Glendale, Sacramento, San Francisco, Santa Ana 
Colorado: Denver 
Connecticut: Hartford 

Florida: Fort Lauderdale, Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa 



^ Q~ 'm: Atlanta, Savannah 



Illinois: Chicago, Springfield 
Inditnm: Indianapolis, South Bend 
lom: Oes Moines 
Kentucky: Lx>uisville 
Louisiana: New Orleans 
Maine: Portland 
Maryland: Baltimore 
Massachusetts: Boston 
Michigan: Grand Rapids 
Minnesota: Minneapolis 
Mississippi: Jackson 
Missouri: Kansas City, St. Louis 
Nebraska: Omaha 
New Jersey: Newark, Trenton 
New Mexico: Albuquerque 

New York: Albany, Bronx, Buffalo, Hempstead, New York 
North Carolina: Charlotte, Raleigh 
Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus 
Oklanoma: Tbisa 
Oregon: Portland 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre 
Puerto Rico: Hato Rey 
Rhode Island: Providence 
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South Carolina: Columbia 
Ibnnessec: Knoxville, Nashville 
Texas: Dallas, Houston, San Antonio 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Virigiiiia: Richmond 
Wnshington: Seattle 
West Virginia: Charleston 
Wisconsin: Madison, Milwaukee 
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State Agencies 



fjibor Departments and Human Rights Commissions 

Alabama: Department of Industrial Relations, Industrial Relations 
Building, Montgomery, 36130. 

Alaska: Department of Labor, P. O. Box 1149, Juneau, 99802. Alaska 
State Commission for Human Rights, 800 "A" Stieet, Suite 202. 
Anchorage, 99501. 

Arizona: Department of Labor, 800 W. Washington Ave., P. O. Box 19070. 
Phoenix, 85005. Arizona Civil Rights Division, 1275 W. Washington, 
Phoenix, 85007. 

Arksnsss: Department of Labor, 1022 High Street, Little Rock, 72202. 

California: Department of Industrial Relations, 525 Golden Gate Avenue, 
P. O. Box 603, San Francisco, 94101. Department of Fair Employment and 
Housing, 1201 I Street, Sacramento, 95814. 

Colorado: Department of Labor and Employment, 251 East !2th Avenue, 
Denver, 80203. Colorado Civil Rights Commission, 1525 Sherman, Room 
600C, Denver, 80203. 

Connecticut: Labor Department, 200 Folly Brook Boulevard, WethersHeld, 
06109. Commission on Human Rights and Opportunities, 90 Washington 
Street, Hartford, 06106. 

Delaware: Department of Labor, 820 N. French Street, Wilmington, 19801. 
(Includes Anti-Discrimination Section.) 

District off Columbia: D. C. Department of Employment Services, 500 C 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 20001. Commission on Human Rights, 
District Building, Washington, D. C. 20004. 

Florida: Department of Labor and Employment Security, Berkeley 
Building, 2590 Executive Center Circle East, Tallahassee, 32301. 
Commission on Human Relations, 325 John Knox Road, Suite 240, BIdg. 
F, Tkllahassee, 32303. 

Georgia: Department of Labor, State Labor Building, 254 Washington 
Street, SW., Atlanta, 30334. 

Guam: Department of Labor, Government of Guam, Box 23548, GMF, 
Guam, M. I. 96921. 

Hawaii: Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, 830 Punchbowl 
Street, Honolulu, %813. Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Labor L^w Enforcement (for discrimination complaints), 888 Mililani 
Street, Room 401, Honolulu, 96813. 



Idaho: Department of Labor and Industrial Services, Room 400, 
Statehouse Mail, 317 Main Street, Boise, 83720. Commission on Human 
Rights, 450 W. State, 1st Floor, Boise, 83720. 

Illinois: Department of Labor, 1 West Old Capitol Plaza, Springfield, 
62701-1217. Department of Human Rights, 100 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, 60601. 

Indiana: Department of Labor, Room 1013. State Office Building, 100 N. 
Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, 46204. Civil Rights Commission, 32 West 
Washington Stim, Indianapolis, 46204-3526. 

lowi: Division of Labor, 1000 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, 50319. 
Civil Rights Commission, 211 East Maple Street, c/o State Mailroom, Des 
Moines, 50319. 

Kansas: Department of Human Resources, 401 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, 
66603. Commission on Civil Rights, 214 Southwest 6th Street, Liberty 
Bldg., 5th Floor, Topeka, 66603. 

KentQcky: Labor Cabinet, U.S. 127 South Building, Frankfort, 40601. 
Commission on Human Rights, 832 Capitol Plaza Tower, Frankfort, 
40601. 

Louisiana: Department of Labor, 1045 State Land and Natural Resources 
Building, P. O. Box 44094, Baton Rouge, 70804. 

Maine: Department of Labor, 20 Union Street, Augusta 04330. Human 
Rights Commission, State House— Station 51, Augusta, 04333. 

Maryland: Division of Labor and Industry, 501 St. Paul Pl^^xe, Baltimore, 
21202. Commission on Human Relations, 20 East Franklin Street, 
Baltimore, 21202. 

Massachusetts: Department of Labor and Industries, State Office 
Building, 100 Cambridge Street, Boston, 02202. Commission Against 
Discrimination, 1 Ashbmton Place, Suite 601, Boston, 02108. 

Michigan: Department of Labor, Leonard Plaza Building, 309 N. 
Washington, P. O. '^ox 30015, Lansing, 48909. Department of Civil 
Rights, 303 W. Kalamazoo, Lansing, 48913. 

Minnesota: Department of Labor and Industry, 444 Lafayette Road, St. 
Paul, 55101. Department of Human Rights, 5th Floor Bremer Tower, 7th 
Place and Minnesota Street, St. Paul, 55101. 

Mississippi: Workmen's Compensation Commission, P. O. Box 5300, 
Jackson, 39216. 

Missouri: Department of l^bor and Industrial Relations, 1904 Missouri 
Boulevard, P. O. Box 599, Jefferson City, 65102. Commission on Human 
Rights, 315 Ellis Blvd., P. O. Box 1129, Jeff-rson City, 65102-1129. 



Montana: Department of Labor and Industry, P. O. Box 1728, Helena, 
59624. Human Rights Commission, 1236 6th Avenue, P. O. Box 1728, 
Helena, 5%24. 

Nebraska: I>cpartment of Labor, 550 S. 16th Street, Box 94600, State 
House Station, Lincoln, 68509. Equal Opportunity Commission, 301 
Centennial Mall, South, P. O. Box 94934, Lincoln, 68509-4934. 

Nevada: Labor Commission, 505 East King Street, Room 602, Carson 
City, 89710. Equal Rights Commission, 1515 E. Tropicana, Las Vegas, 
89158. 

New Hampshire: Department of Labor, 19 Pillsbury Street, Concord, 
'^1301. Commission for Human Rights, 61 South Spring Street, Concord, 
ui301. 

New Jersey: Department of Labor, P. O. Box CN 110, Trenton, 08625. 
Division on Civil Rights, 1100 Raymond Boulevard, Newark, 07102. 

New Mexico: Labor Department, P. O. Box 1928, Albuquerque, 87103. 
Human Rights Commission, 930 Baca Street, Suite A, Santa Fe, 87501. 

New York: Department of Labor, State Campus Building 12, Albany, 
12240. Division of Human Rights, 55 West 125 Street, New York, 10047. 

North Carolina: Department of Labor, Labor Building, 214 West Jones 
Street, Raleigh, 27603. 

North Dakota: Department of Labor, Sta*e Capitol, 5th Floor, Bismarck, 
58505. 

Ohio: Department of Industrial Relations, 2323 W. 5th Avenue, 
Columbus, 43215. Civil Rights Commission, 220 Parsons Avenue, 
Columbus, 43215. 

Oklahoma: Department of Labor, 1315 N. Broadway Place, Oklahoma 
City, 73103-^4817. Human Rights Commission, Room Gil, Jim Thorpe 
Building, 2101 North Lincoln Blvd., Oklahoma City, 73105. 

Oregon: Bureau of Labor and Industries, State Office Building, 1400 SW. 
Fifth, Portland, 97201. (Includes Civil Rights Division.) 

Pennsylvania: Department of Labor and Industry, 1700 Labor and 
Industry Building, 7th & Forster Streets, Harrisbufg, 17120. Human 
Relations Commission, 101 South Second Street, Suite 300, P. O. Box 
3145, Harrisburg, 17105. 

Puerto Rko: Department of Labor and Human Resources, 505 Munoz 
Rivera Avenue, G.P.O. Box 3088, Hato Rey, 00918. (Includes Anti- 
Discrimination Unit.) 

Rhode Island: Department of Labor, 220 Elmwood Avenue, Providence, 
02907. Commission for Human Rights, 10 Abbott Park Place, Providence, 
02903-3768. 
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South Carolina: Department of Labor, 3600 Forest Drive, P. O. Box 11329, 
Columbia, 29211. Human Affairs Commission, Post Office Drawer 11300. 
Columbia, 29211. 

South Dakota: Department of Labor, 700 Governors Drive, Pierre, 57501. 
Division of Human Rights, Pierre, 57501-5070. 

Tennessee: Department of Labor, 501 Union Building, Nashvi!!e, 37219. 
Commission for Human Development, 208 Tennessee Building, 535 
Church Street, Nashville, 37219. 

Texas: Department of Labor and Standards, P O. Box 12157, Capitol 
Station, Austin, 78711. Commission on Human Rights, P O. Box 13493, 
Capitol Station, Austin, 78711. 

Utah: Industrial Commission, 160 East 300 South, P. O. Box 5800, Salt 
Lake City, 84110-5800. Anti-Discrimination Division, 160 East 300 South, 
P. O. Box 5800, Salt Lake City, 84111-5800. 

Vermont: Department of Labor and Industry, Sta*: Office Building, 
Montpelier, 05602. 

Virginia: Department of Labor and Industry, P O. Box 12064, Richmond, 
23241. Human Rights Council, c/o Office of the Secretary of 
Administration, P O. Box 1475, Richmond, 23212. 

Virgin Islands: Department of Labor, P O. Box 890, Christiansted, St. 
Croix, 00820. 

Washington: Department of Labor and Industries, General Administration 
Building, Olympia, 98504. Human Rights Commission, 402 Evergreen 
Plazi Building, FJ-41, Olympia, 98504-3341. 

West Virginia: Department of Labor, Capitol Complex, 1800 Washmgton 
Street, East, Charleston, 25305. Human Rights Commission, 215 
Professional Building, 1036 Quarrier Street, Charleston, 25301. 

Wisconsin: Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, 201 
East Washington Avenue, P O. Box 7946, Madison, 53707. Equal Rights 
Division, P O. Box 8928, Madison, 53708. 

Wyoming: Department of Labor and Statistics, Herschler Building, 
Cheyenne, 82002. Fair Emplovment Commission, Herschler Building, 2nd 
Floor East Wing, Cheyenne, 82002. 
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Appendix C 



SAMPLE COMPLAINT FORMS 



Hu<1trr Rurrau N 44 KO |04 



US DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Employment standards administration 
• ace and hour division 



EMPLOYMENT INFORMATJON FORM 



Thii repoM It tuthorued by Section 11 ot the Fair Labcr Standard! Act While you are .lot rei^uired to rtspond wbmuJion of 
thi» informjiion it necemry for the Oi»iiion to jchedule any compliance xtion Your identity will be kept confidentitl to tht 
mnimum tKtJnt po»i ble under exiltinj^law 



} PERSON SUBMITTING INFORMATION 



A "VJdttw (Print tirst n,.i 
Mr 
Miss 
Mrs 



,<1(1U tniti i> iDii 1 



D Addfe«;s (Number Slrt«l Apt No 



(Ci \ ^ountv Sl.iti /\y (. ixJe) 



E Chctk one of these bones 
Present empIo\e« 
of est.ibu«;hment 



' i firmer empknee 
of estdbl iment 



2 ESTABLISHMENT INFORMATION 



A 


Name of establishment 




n Telephone Number 


C 


Address (it estdblishmert (Number 


St teet ) 






(City County Sidte ZIP Code) 






D 


Fstimatt numbt 1 of emplovees 


i ll»ies 'he firm bd\e br-inches-* 


Yes No Don't know 






If ">es" I'rfme one or t*o l(Xdtions 


IF 


Nature of establishment's business (For example, school fjrin hospital 
dnigs manufacture'; stov es cfwl rnine tonstruction trucking, ek "1 


hotel rest*urdnt shoe store wholesale 


G 


If the estttbUshment h-s .i f-edt'rdl Government or ftderdlK jssistcd contr.ict check the jpproprtate boK(es) 




Furnisnes ^uods [ 


] Furntshe"; services 


j Performs construction 


H 


Does estdblishment ship goods to or receive Rood"; from other Stdtes' 
1 ] Yes ~] No ~^ Oon't know 





3 EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 

(Co<npi«f A 6 C D E F OT t9tm*t twpUy of •«»ob l i «t.mfit. olhmtwtB* CompUt* F only) 



A Period employed (month yvuf) 
From . 
To — 



(If 'till Ihrr*- «t*lr pres«nt) 



n D,ite of hiilh if under 1^) 



C Give your job title and destnbc brie"y the kind of work you do 
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(Continue on other side) 
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Side 2 



D Method of payiMnI 


e Enter in the boxei bvlow iha h«un you usually 
wort each day arvd each «*«k (leaa tim* off for 
Mala) 




M 


T 


W 


T 


F 


S 


s 


TOTAL 



















^Ht^* i«c APPHUPWAllL HUAttS) AND EXPLADI BWEFLT IN THE SPACE BFLOW the e«plo,«««t pract.cea .^.ch 
joi^t»l,.v. v.olat. th, vac »>d Hour la.. (If you ne#d n»r, .p.c. m «ld.t.onal ah*«t of papar and attach .t trii,^. 



Doea not pay th« minwuM wa(« 

Do«a not pay piO(>ar ovartune 

Doaa not pay pravailtnc waf* datarm.naiion for 
Palatal Govamaant or fadarally aaaiaiad co«tr 

Apf>roiunate date of allafed diacnaitAat ua 



Q Ditcharfad employee bacauaa of wage (amish 
mant (aiplam batow) 

[3 ExcaiBK'a deduction from wafaa bacauaa of wa^a 
lamiahmant (explain below) 

, i Ewploya minon undar nuntmum a(a for job 
_J Other (eiplem below) 



(NOTC: If yaw l*Mn4 ■» .awld ha AHicui* W w« ta lacota ttw aai^iiaKmani or «Kar« ro. va q<v« diraeiiana f aHac»i ai^ ) 
COMPLAINT TAKEM tV — 
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NOTICKO^ NON KHALIATION Kb^l'IHtMbNT 

Vrlion 704ti» of the Civn Hifhu Act of 1964 wrwnded «tai*^ 

it bt un uniau (ui fmpU>yfn* nt prwtut for an t mpLi\, n,, Utu nnnnurf ugumu 
aA\ of his rmpioyrrs or oppii<u,it% fur fmpia\mfr,( for on , mf,U>\m* r,t u^^n, 
dtSfntmnotr againif an^ imin uJ,j,iL ur f.<r u hf, ' i>rf!anu^lu,n t^>iit^^ nrnruif, u^unW 
OH 'ttmb*T thrrrof or appUcart: for mrmh*-r%hip /muu?*- Hr hu \ npp<,jedar,\ profttcr 
mad* *n untmu jui rmf>h\m«nt pmtttcr b\ tht\ mlt> ,<r t,iuu^> ha\ madt u i h^rgf 
irKifinL asMttd, or partictpatr^i tn an\ munnrr m un rUifiotn.i. f,n»f,dinf( or 
heanmg under tkti ittU 

P^rwis filing chuffy^ i,f rmplovm«n[ divnminjlion tr*^ idviwl of thj^ Son 

luniiy Comnussion if any nitmpi »i relaljilion madv 



PK1VA(Y ACTSTATtMI-NT 

rnu«fan»i*cov€r»dby lhePnv«rv Aciof l«*74 Publii I iw 4 j S79 Aulhonlv for rt^ 
qiMiOQg Bod UM« of persoDfti data vr inven below > 

I FOM NUMBERH'ITLt DATE 

EEOC Form 5C Charge of Divrifmniiion Mm h 79 

7 AUTHORITY 
42 uscaooot Mbl 

3 PRINCIPAL PURPOSE(S) The purpo*^ vl ihr < harjlF whether nHc^rdH jmli*Uy 
OM Fm sect abstrictc^ from ■ Wllrr l*. m^ okr the (\,nimuiion ^ jurisdiflion 

i ROUTINE USES Informilicin proMd«J un ihio form will h«- u<««d hv ( ommi'sion 
tnifJoyevi to drtcrmirw the exisUnu uf (ntv /^Ifvanl lo « decision to whether 
Ih* CominitMon hu jimsdjction over pytenli»J charge*, mnd to provide ^uch pre- 
chargv fUwg couitfreiinf w appropri«ti> 

" ^'^ foUo wing ( 1) to conduct compbance rvv le* ^ with Sl*t» 
Uxtl and PadaraJ «|«)naa such as the Office of hederaJ Contrac" CompLancr pro- 
graoM. Dapartmant ot Ju^l-C* Department of 1 abor and other Frderai ag»nc«-* as 
may baafpfrofvut* or nac^aary u, tarrying out the Comnuiaian s functions 
(2) dMcloawt to SUt« wid locaJ agrncie^ admjnj'tenng Slate or lor aJ fair employ 
niMt practjoaa lava. tSf diactoaurf to the foll(»wir\« personis) in contemplauon of or 
in connaction with Tula VII btjgatjon laicharfonK parties and iheir attorney^ 
IW aggnavad par mm in case^ involvinii Cymrais'tontr charjte^ and ih*u altom«v9 
If) paraotts nr orgaiuMtion^ fibn« on hehaJf of an axgneved person provided that 
tha aggrwvad person has gjven written authoruation to the per^ who ftlad on hja 
orhM behalf to act aa the turir^/td per^ ^ aitent for ihj^ purpo^ and their at 
tomeys, Idl employaes of Coninussion-fuMled froupi such aa the Mejiican 
Afflflexan L«fal Defenae and Education ^und and and I^w>er^ Comnuttee for 
Civil Riffcta u adac U w for the purpoae i>| revtewinff information u\ caae files to 
dataravna Qm appn^natanaaa of rafarrai to pnvaU anom»y« aa a aervice to cbarg 
P"rtJaa. provaW lha4 the Commiaawm fundad gmtp m rw tewing iba informa- 
l>on at your rvqueal, <e) re^ptmdent^ and iheir altornev^. provided that vou h>ve 
fiWsuilundwTiUeVllagajn^llhatrenpondeni and If) per^d who have filad or 
Mr* (ontemplating UUfVS a Title VII wit attajn^t the lajne respondent >ou have 
named in your charge provided that informalion atx>uL vou and vounharKe rele- 
vant and materia] to that perwn ^ tase (41 djM.iosureof the ^Idtu^nf Jhe pnKe^Hinn 
of a charge of empk»ymenl div*nm<nMtii>n ma% bt- mad. to a t' n»rrr**lonaj office 
from the ri<c»>fd of an individual m r*'spiin<M u»«n tnt^uirv frtmi ihr Ocritn-t-'^iorniJ r.f 
fice made at the request of that in<lividual 

< harxv? must be m writing and identtfv the partn s and actmfiarjxil > \ (nmplHinwl 
i.f Kajlure to c<>mpl> mav result ,n i\u^ ( ornmiss i,!, , ,,t Hu-ptiiy tli. ( hu/gi' 
« hjr>?es mum Iw sw<irr tn or nf firmed but trn\ l» c cjr.if Ut* r (>* (un. ndhiMit ll i- 
r^"i t' djlor% ihii U.is form U us»*l to p/u <** M, ,< - i'ifi..rn n, p 
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CHARGE OF OlSCR^fi^iNATION 

Thit Imm !• •(l*cfMi iKi fu^Kf Act •! I«74. ■•« ^nvsc^ Act Smmmmi •<« r 



tNTCR CHARCe NUMtCK 
FtPA 

eeoc 



{Slate or IOC9I Agtncy. if any) 



**Omt TEUCPHDNE HO,(fntMt Art* Cmd^ 



STMIT AOOMESl 



City state and zip c doe 



NAMED IS THE EMPLOYER. LABOR ORGAN! ZAUON. EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEET" 
STATE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT AGENCY WHO DISCRIMINATED AGAINST ME {If morr than onr Ust 6rioaJ 



STMEET ADDMESS 



NO OF KMf»UDYEES/MEM*EMS 



TELEPHONE H\JM%1* (Imelnd* * .» Ctd*} 



City state and i\p code 



TELEPHONE NUMaEM (Imektdt At** Cmdt) 



ITMEIT AOOMEII 



City STATE ano zip COOE 



Cause cf oiSCMiMtNikTiON aASCo on ichttk mcfmvnmt ktn(t*i> 

>^-'*^£^ C-J*'* l]«ELICION N'-iONAL OPICIN 

, ^ RETALIATION OJHZfm^fifyt 



0«Te MOST PECENT OP CONTINUING 

oiSCPMiNATiON Took place 



THE pAnTiewtAMB auCi// 



I »oni ch*f«a fu*4 »iiK H«a EfcOC 

ik«r mnd I wiH cMMrat* fully Htam in Ht* •r^csiiing 

•f mf citarfa m •cc*r4*nca with lK«<r f («««iwr«* 



C*rr«Ci> 



NOTARY - (Wk*n nacviiary 10 mm»t $mm Prtd L»c»l Ra^ircmvnfi) 



I iwaar ot •«tnn that Ihov* read tha ak«v« c^arf* anW that tt 
ti trw* !• til* W«i» mi my knowlc^ga mfarmctiOn onW 



SIGNATURE 0^ COMPLAINANT 



' SUlSCRtBEO ANO SWORN TO BEFORE ME 7HIS OAtE 
[(Oay, mmnlh, ,^4 yMr) 



PREVIOUS EDITIONS OF T h i S f Q PM * PE OS! iO L E T E »N0 MUsT HOT SE i 
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rm KC\ ACTSTATFMEM 

(Ttrn fmmutwmti hy \kt fmwfj Act of 1974. faklir 1 «w 93-579 ^uUkont^ for rr^vntM^ tlw penoW 4»U uUl^umt mt gnca 
bitow.) 

L FOtM M MBER/TITLE/DAT^ ELOC (on. 5. CHaRGF. OF DISCRIMINATION. Marrli I9tt4 
1 Al'THOftlTY 42 r S CS 2000r.5<b). 29 I S C §211. 29 l S C§ 626 

1 niiNCIf AL fl>RK)SF(S) Tlir pvrpow ot lJ»r ckwfc. whrllMr rcrorM nitHB) on Uiw fOTfii or m mwnr other «sy tr6ucr6 lo 
•mb^i and birr rt t m4t4 oa tJui form, ■ to ■rrake Ukr janrfwlwwi ol Ikr f iirnni—nw 

4. ROl'TKE I SF^ 1km fonn viuvJ lo dctonnwr ll^ n^tmct oi farts wlucli fal n*tkm ikr CommMwii'>;iin»rfirtio« to 
l»» « » M|i 4». ^lenMii*. co«r > i«W and btifalr clurm of valawfiil ftnplo>-ninit ptartm. Infunnatwn provukd on ihu form 
wB W Bierf f niiwwnM fmploym lo g**'' rnminoii'a amliijalorr artintm, Tkm fonn ina> br dMckMrd to otlirr 
Sictr. local mt ff^tral a gtt i ea an may W affropnair or arrr— 7 lo ean>iti|> o«t the Com n naw n w'* fimrlioiu. \ cop> of lliit 
ci an i wril Mi<M Jji W aH-wd mfum uc pmona^aaMl «kom the rkaffr ■ nta^ 

S WHETHER DISCLOSIRE IS MANDATORY OR \011ATARY AND EFFECT OMNUlVlDl AL FOR NOT PROMDIN(, 
INFORMATION Omff nwal U w «nl«v mhI i^atif> dir partirt aM arlioa or pohry compUinnl of Failuir to 

kaw a r km t p » Mdi irimlififa llbe paiw* n wntM|( nmy nmdi m Otr rmiaaiatiw not arcrplMg tlte rlMir|tr Ckarfn aiHler 
Titfr Vll Rfttil W fwom to or affifiiM^ Charm «i»4pr tW A^EA Ao«M orduianl] br upt^ Char|n ma\ br rhnfird or 
MHfhrMd later k) imiaJnaL ■ aot maniatorv that ihw form W uard to proriilr the rrrjurttrd iiifonnat»iL 



I I 1 a4rr Scctioa 706 of TUlr VII of the ( RmUU Art of 1964. aa wiimdrd. thia rharfr will br drfrrrrd lo and will br 
mw nm d ky ihr Stair or loral tfTttty airfiralrd i po« cumplrtioa of Ihr frnr>\ prorrMaf. >ou «ill br milifird of tta 
final irflolataMi m yovrraar If \ou wnli FFOC lop^r SabaUntiai %*ifhl Rrvir« lo thr ■triH>'s fuida^L you miurt arnd 
aaa wy ea l lo Jo au. in wnlai^. withw fiftrm (15) itytni \<mt x*^l of thr afrnry'* fiMi«f Ot)im»«r. Mr mUI adopi 
At ^mcy t tmim^ aa EFOC'» mi tUm vow caar 



NOTICE Of NON RETAI lATION RJQl IRhHhNTS 
Section 704<a) of thr fivtl RiKhb Art of 1964. a» antrndrd. and Srrlion 4<d> thr A|>r DHrranHUtlxtn in rntpk»>tnrnl Art of 1%7. 



1 1 ikal kr an uaJawfui rmphivmrnl prarlirr for aa rfnpti>%rr lo dm-r aiiinalr aframsl anv uf hu rnipl<)\rr« o> appttiruil* fur 
cmp)o)in«il. for an mtpk>\niral aprm-v lo davrmiinalr ataitiit aii% inflnidi>al or fof a labor »r|;u)u^lKin lo dwraninalr a^aiml an> 
we iiik n tkrrrof or appfjrani foi iiMmbrr^iip Lrranir hr ha^ uppoard a prarlirr niadr an unb^fui nitploMnrnl pia< lir- b\ Ihix 
tilir or krrauar hr hw niadr a rhar^r |r«tKird. a«>i<<rd, or |<«rtiripalrd in «it% man nrr i>i an sticatton prw'rrdaif; or hraniif^ 
■arfer Iks litlr 

Tkr ^5"** f*y ^("l i96J KHilauu '^tilar iiruMoh.ni, Prrviir f ilm^ rhaici'* of dt^niiiinjlion <tfr aiivwrd of Ihrnr Non RrtafulKin 
RrqwarmmU and »rr mrtrvrlrd to ii<>faf% (■ F0( if aiiv altrtiipl at rrtaJulH>n i< niadr 
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U S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
NATIONAL ' ^SriTUTE FOR OCCUPATIONAL :aFETY AND HEml I H 
REQUEST FOR HEALTH HAZARD EVALUATION 



This form is provided to assist in registering a request for a health hazard evaluation with the U S 
Department of Health and Human Services as provided in Section 20(a)(6) o* the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 and 42 CFR Part 85 (See Statement of Authority on Reverse Side ) 



Establishment Where Possible Hazard/Problem Exists 



Street Telephone 

C'ty^ _State Zip Code 



1 Specify the paaicular building or worksite where the possible hazard/problem is located 



2 Specif. :he name, ntle. and phone number of the employer's a9ent(s) m charge 



3 What Product or Service does the Establishment Produce? 



4 Descibe briefly the possible hazard/proolem which exists by completing the following 
Identification of Toxic Substance' * 



Trade Name(s) (If Api»licable} Chemical Namets) 



Manufacturer(s} 

Does the material have a warnir g labe _ Y« No If yes, att«ich copy of label or a copy 

of the information contained on the label 

Physical Forn of Substancefs) □ Dust □ Gas □ Liquid □ Mist □ Other 
How are you exposed? □ Breathing □ Swallowing □ Skin Contact 

Number of People Exposed Length of E xposure (Hours/Day) 

Occupations of Exposed Employees 



5 Using the space below descri'^ further the nature of the conditions or circumstances which 
prompted this equest and other relevant aspects which you may consider important, such 
as the nature of the illness or symptoms of exposure, the ^nce.n for the potentially toxic ef- 
fects of a new chemical substance introduced into the workplace etc 



0MB No 09*?0~OJ02. 
Expires 7/31/8^ 
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6 (a) To your knowledge has this suostance been considered previously by any Government 
agency? (b) If so, gove the name and addtess of each 



(c) and. the approxinnate date it was so considered 



7 (a) Is a similar request currently being filed with or under investigation by any other Govern- 
ment (State or Federa') agency? (b) If so, give the name and address of each 



8 Requester - 

The undersigned Requester believes that a substance (or substances} normally found in the 
place of employment may have potentially toxic effects in the concentre ons used or found 



Signature Date 

Typed or Printed Name Pnone Home- 
Street Business- 
Address 

City State Zip Code 



Check One 

□ I am an Employer Representative 

□ I am an Authorized Representative of , or an officer of the organtzat ion representing the 
employees for purposes of collective bargaining State the name and address of your 
organization 



□ I am an employee of the e mployer and an Authorized Representative of two or more 
employees in the worf place where the substance is normally found Signature's of 
authorizing employees are below 

Name Phone 

Name Phone 

□ I ai.i one of three or less employcjes in the workplace where th<» substance is normally 
found 



Please indicate your desire G 1 do not want my name revealed to the employer 
□ M/ name may be revealed to the employer 

Authority 

Section 20(a)(6) of tne Occupational Safety and Health Act, (29 U S C 669(a)(6)) provides as 
follows The Secretary of Health and Human Services sh?I' determine following a written 
request by any employer or authorized representative of employees, specifying with reasonable 
particularity the grounds on which the request is made, whether any substance normally found 
m the place of employment has potentially toxic effects in si ch concentrations as used or found, 
and shall submit such determination both to employers and affected employees as soon as pos- 
<;tble If the Secretary of Health and Human Services determines that any substance is poten 
tially toxic at the con\.entrations in which it is used or found in a place of employment, and such 
substance is not covered by an occupational safety or health standard piomulgated under section 
6, tht Secretary of Health and Humiin Services shaM immediately submit such determination to 
the Secretary of Labor togeth ?r with pertinent enter ^ 

For furthe? information 
Telephone AC 513-R4J-4382 

Send the coinpleted lonn lo 

National Institute ^or Occu^tiofial Scitty and Health 
Hazard Evaluation and Technical Assistance Branch 

4676 Columbia Parkway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45226 
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